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@ It has been demonstrated by a number of investigators* 
that college students are more likely to agree with a given 
statement if it is ascribed to an individual held in respect 
by them. Lorge*® has shown the same tendency in the re- 
sponses of adults. It is considered that the amount of shift 
toward agreement with a given authority is a measure of 
his prestige-value for the group being studied. Most ex- 
perimenters report that this prestige-value may be either 
positive or negative, i.e., in some cases the subjects tend 
away from agreement when a disliked individual is as- 
serted to be the author of the statement. Lorge, however, 
finds his negative shifts small and unreliable as compared 
with the positive shifts obtained. 

In all of these studies the names of actual persons, un- 
doubtedly well known to the subjects, were utilized as the 
prestige-carrying symbols. In Lorge’s study both name 
and field of leadership were explicitly given: e.g., V. I. 
Lenin, Leader of the Russian Communist Revolution; 
Henry T. Rainey, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; Norman Thomas, Leader of the Socialist party in 
the United States. While it may be assumed in most of the 

1 See, for example, W. A. Lurie, “Measurement of Prestige and Prestige-Sug- 
gestibility,” Journal of Social Psychology, 9:219-25, 1938; M. Saadi and F. R. 
Farnsworth, “Degrees of Acceptance of Dogmatic Statements and Preferences for 


Their Supposed Makers,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 29:143-50, 
1934, 


21. Lorge, “Prestige Suggestions and Attitudes,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
7 :386-402, 1936. 
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investigations reported in the literature that the field of 
leadership involved was known to the subjects, Lorge’s 
technique serves to emphasize this element, and it may 
presumably function in determining results. 

The question of whether different types of leadership 
vary systematically in prestige-value for young Americans 
becomes particularly important when we consider the 
process of attitude formation. Leaders in different fields of 
human activity do differ consistently in the kinds of opin- 
ions they hold and express. Few big business men are 
found giving soapbox speeches in favor of radical social 
reforms. Military men who advocate disarmament are 
rare indeed. If such men have higher prestige-value than 
radicals or pacifists, the opinions of young people will be 
influenced accordingly. While student opinions on such 
large problems as economic radicalism or disarmament 
may safely be assumed to be products of complex inter- 
acting factors, it will be of value to social psychology to 
isolate and measure these influences wherever possible. 
Specifically, in connection with the work of the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social Issues Committee 
on the Psychology of Peace and War, certain questions 
were raised about the extent to which young people are 
influenced through the statements of business, labor, reli- 
gious, and other types of leaders.* The present investiga- 
tion seeks to confirm or disprove such hypotheses as the 
following: that leaders in business and government have 
greater prestige with American youth than labor and re- 
ligious leaders; that internationalist attitudes, being Jess 
stereotyped in our culture, would be more subject to pres- 
tige influences than nationalist attitudes; that groups dif- 
fering in original attitude would differ in their reactions 
to prestige suggestions. 


3 A broader discussion of the problem and a preliminary report of some of these 
data were included in the Society’s second Yearbook: R. Stagner (Editor), Psychol- 
ogy of War (in press). 
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Procedure. The procedure employed was that which 
has become standard in this field: presenting a series of 
opinions for endorsement on one occasion, and on a later 
presentation assigning these opinions to certain sources. 
Shifts of answers in the direction of agreement are inter- 
preted as positive prestige effects, and in the direction of 
disagreement, as negative effects. 

Two variations in the usual setup are incorporated in 
this study. (1) For the sake of better rapport, students 
were not required to sign their names; hence only shifts in 
group opinion are recorded. (2) Sources to which the 
opinions were ascribed were identified only by titles and 
occupations, not as persons.‘ 

The original questionnaire consisted of ten opinions on 
national policies, adapted from the S.P.S.S.I. Commit- 
tee’s questionnaire which was employed in some of the 
studies for the Yearbook previously mentioned. State- 
ments were phrased in the first person, in conversational 
terminology, to increase the illusion that they were direct 
quotations. 

Test | was administered just before the Christmas vaca- 
tion in 1938, and the second form immediately after classes 
resumed. There was thus an interval of fifteen to twenty- 
five days between the two. It is unlikely that any subjects 
remembered their exact answers after this time. The di- 
rections and statements of Test 1 were as follows: 

Survey of opinions on national policy. ‘This survey of 
student opinion is being conducted to learn what college 
students think of certain national policies which have been 
advocated by prominent persons both in and out of the 
government. If you recognize the statement and remem- 


4 It was our original intention to give both name and title or occupation, then 
attempt to factor out the latter influence statistically. The procedure here used was 
suggested by Dean H. R. Evans of the University of Akron. As our statistical work 
got under way, it became apparent that this change in technique had simplified 
matters greatly. 
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ber who made it, please try not to let that influence your 
opinion, but give your own personal reaction. 

1. “Under present conditions, it is vitally important 
that the United States build up a military, naval, and air 
force second to none!” 

AGREE! agree notsure disagree DISAGREE! 

2. “We ought to stop giving military protection to our 
citizens, their trade, and their property, outside the pos- 
sessions of this country.” 

AGREE! agree notsure disagree DISAGREE! 

3. “In the face of increasing aggression from dictator- 
ship countries, we ought to join with other peace-loving 
countries to prevent further attacks upon defenseless peo- 
ples.” 

AGREE! agree notsure disagree DISAGREE! 

4. “Tt seems highly important that we increase our 
protective tariffs for American industry, so that we may 
build up a self-sufficient economy free from entangle- 


ments of foreign trade.” 

AGREE! agree notsure disagree DISAGREE! 
5. “We must educate American children in the funda- 

mentals of patriotism, making sure, of course, that they 

realize that America has always stood for peace and jus- 

tice among nations.” 

AGREE! agree notsure disagree DISAGREE! 
6. “It is my confirmed opinion that we will contribute 

most to the cause of world peace by reducing our naval 

and air strength until it is only strong enough to defend 

our own shores and Hawaii—not the Philippines, or our 

trade and investments in the Far East.” 

AGREE! agree notsure disagree DISAGREE! 
7. “We must realize now that our traditional policy of 

keeping away from entangling alliances with foreign na- 


tions has been absolutely correct.” 
AGREE! agree notsure disagree DISAGREE]! 
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8. “The hope of world peace lies in reducing tariff 
barriers which now separate nation from nation in world 


commerce.” 
AGREE! agree notsure disagree DISAGREE! 


9. “TI believe we ought to make it perfectly clear to 
potential enemies that America will defend her honor and 


her vital interests against all odds.” 
AGREE! agree notsure disagree DISAGREE! 


10. “Let us now resolve to educate our children to be 
international minded—to put the welfare of the world as 


a whole above the interests of any single nation.” 
AGREE! agree notsure disagree DISAGREE! 


The second form used the same ten opinions in the same 
order, but each was assigned an alleged source. The direc- 
tions read as follows: 

“The following are quotations from leaders of public 
opinion on several questions of national policy. You are 
asked to indicate whether you agree with the ideas sug- 
gested; please consider the policy, not the person suggest- 
ing it.” 

The following ten sources were ascribed to the opin- 
ions: Brig.-Gen...., U.S. Army;..., chairman of CIO 
steelworkers’ union; ..., president, General Motors 
Corp.;..., Undersecretary of State; Rev. ..., prominent 
religious leader; ..., president, AFL truckdrivers’ union; 

. , utilities magnate; Sen. ... of New York; Rev...., 
liberal minister; and Col... ., commander, Ft. Knox, Ky. 
(In cutting the stencils, the actual names were typed in 
and then blotted out with correction fluid, thus adding, we 
hope, to the idea that the statement was a quotation from 
some person.) It will be noted that five fields—business, 
labor, government, religion, and the army—are listed, 
with two “leaders” from each field. By preparing five 
forms of Test 2 and rotating these titles, it was possible to 
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combine each of the ten opinions with each of the five 
leadership classifications. 

The subjects were 165 men and 77 women in the Uni- 
versity of Akron, 118 men and 91 women in Herzl Junior 
College, Chicago, and 152 men in Dartmouth College. 
Roughly equal proportions of the various groups took 
each of the five forms of Test 2. 

Since the subjects did not sign their names, the follow- 
ing method of computing results was employed: the an- 
swers to each opinion were weighted from 1 (strong dis- 
agreement) to 5 (strong agreement). The mean score on 
each opinion for each college group (males and females 
separately) was determined for Test | and for the five 
forms of Test 2. On the assumption that students received 
one of the five forms in a purely random order, we can 
subtract the means on Test | from Test 2 to obtain a meas- 
ure of shift. For example, the mean of item 1, Test 1, for 
Akron men was 3.74. On Form | of Test 2, where this 
statement was ascribed to a religious leader, the mean was 
3.41, a negative shift of .33. Since there were five forms of 
Test 2, five groups of subjects (three, males, two, females) 
and ten opinions, a total of 250 measures of shift was ob- 
tained. 

Results. Our first concern was with the gross effects 
of different types of leadership. Since there were thirty 
measures in each of the five categories for men and twenty 
for women, we computed means and standard deviations 
in the usual fashion. The results are summarized in 
Table I. 

It is apparent that the mean shift in opinion endorse- 
ment produced by most of the assigned sources is negli- 
gible. For men, only one pair of means differ by a statisti- 
cally significant amount: a comparison of “union” and 
“business” values gives a critical ratio of 2.26, or 98.7 
chances in 100 of a true difference greater than zero. For 
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TABLE I 
SHIFTS IN APPROVAL OF OPINIONS ASCRIBED TO LEADERS OF DIFFER- 
ENT CATEGORIES 


Types of Men Women 
leadership Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
—.127 454 +.060 .500 
Business ...........-.--- +.113 358 —.090 600 
+-.006 456 +.180 360 
Military .............. —.026 382 +.060 .430 
Religious .............. —.014 350 —.120 .400 


women, the difference between “political” and “religious” 
leaders gives a critical ratio of 2.50, or 99.4 chances in 100. 

There appears a slight sex difference in the direction of 
greater feminine suggestibility, as indicated by the larger 
standard deviations for women. The numbers of cases in 
the separate female groups, however, are not large, and 
the differences observed here are not statistically signifi- 
cant. 

Our next interest was in the relative prestige effects 
upon endorsement of nationalist and internationalist 
items. Unfortunately, separating our mean scores into 
these two categories reveals a confusing situation. It would 
appear that there was a general shift in the direction of 
internationalism over the holidays—whether as a result of 
the Christmas spirit, of a change in the general “cultural 
climate,” or merely of being stimulated by the first ques- 
tionnaire to think about the problems involved, we cannot 
say. At any rate, there was a gross shift of —2.37 on the five 
nationalist opinions and of +-1.84 on the five internation- 
alist statements. When these sums are broken down into 
the various prestige categories, no consistent trend ap- 
pears. 

A third comparison attempted was that between the two 
cases within each leadership category. It was observed, 
for example, that the shifts produced by “Chairman of 


| 
| 
| 
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CIO steelworkers’ union” differed from those produced 
by “President, AFL truckdrivers’ union.” For the former, 
11 of 15 shifts by men were negative, with a mean of —.26; 
for the latter, 6 of 15 were negative, with a mean of +.01. 
This would suggest that the shift away from statements by 
union leaders could be attributed almost entirely to the 
inclusion of a CIO title. The AFL leader apparently had 
no consistent influence on opinions. This result, of course, 
is not particularly surprising in view of the relative propa- 
ganda treatment of AFL and CIO in 1938. 

The same type of analysis applied to the four other pairs 
of leaders gave no such consistent results. The two military 
officers gave shifts closely parallel, and for the others vari- 
ations seemingly random in character were found. 

One further hypothesis was considered. It may be that 
groups already inclined toward internationalism are more 
receptive to suggestions in that direction, and groups fav- 
orable to nationalism are more likely to accept suggestions 
of that nature. The data lend some support to this theory. 
In order of original internationalism (Test 1), the three 
men’s groups are: Dartmouth, Chicago, Akron. The gross 
shift on the five internationalist items was: Dartmouth, 
+3.24; Chicago, +1.59; Akron, +1.27. The trend on the 
five nationalist opinions was identical. On Test 1 the order 
for mean approval of nationalistic statements was Chica- 
go, Akron, Dartmouth; on Test 2 the Chicago men gave 
a little higher approval to these items (gross shift +0.82), 
the Akron men tended toward disapproval (gross shift 
—2.06), and the Dartmouth men rejected them even more 
emphatically (gross shift —4+.22). While these differ- 
ences, taken pair by pair, are not statistically of great sig- 
nificance, the uniformity of the results gives us confidence 
to say that internationally minded groups will be more 
likely to accept suggestions in that direction, irrespective 
of the source of the suggestion; and that relatively nation- 
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alistic groups will resist a trend toward internationalism 
and be less influenced by such suggestions. 

It is apparent that the results in this investigation have 
been influenced by at least three factors: the three college 
populations (which differ in mean attitude of nationalism 
or internationalism, and perhaps also in the value placed 
upon the five prestige-stimuli presented) ; the culturally 
determined differences in value of the prestige-stimuli; 
and the nature of the specific opinions employed (includ- 
ing the division into nationalistic and internationalistic 
statements). In an attempt to evaluate the relative signifi- 
cance of these influences, Fisher’s F test® for the analysis 
of variance was applied to various groupings of the data. 
When each school population was considered separately, 
the variance due to items was somewhat larger than that 
due to prestige-stimuli; and, when the three populations 
were treated together, the variance due to schools was 
somewhat less than that for the prestige-groupings. For 
the most part, the prestige differences did not reach the 
5 per cent level of significance as given in Lindquist’s 
tables. They were, however, generally larger than the 
error variances. 

Conclusions. Propagandists generally recognize and 
utilize prestige effects in attempting to influence attitudes. 
Prestige-value may be considered to be “carried” by the 
name of a specific person; or it may be associated with a 
certain office, title, or field of accomplishment. Previous 
studies have shown conclusively that shifts in opinion can 
be induced by attaching to a stated opinion the name of a 
well-known person’? or a highly colored emotional stereo- 
type.® The present study sought to induce shifts of opinion 
by ascribing a statement to a person identified only as a 

5E. F. Lindquist, Statistical Analysis in Educational Research (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940). 


6S. C. Menefee, “Effect of Stereotyped Words on Poiitical Judgments,” 4 meri- 
can Sociological Review, 1:614-21, 1936. 
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leader in a certain field of human activity, but choosing 
fields which might be expected to have some emotional 
significance for the subjects. 

Our data confirm general expectancy to the extent of 
showing that statements by prominent business men have 
more prestige-value than statements by labor leaders, 
especially CIO leaders. They also corroborate previous 
studies which indicate that persons (in this case, interna- 
tionalists) holding a certain attitude will more readily 
accept suggestions reinforcing than those contradicting 
their established points of view. 

The differences, however, are disappointingly small. 
We may briefly indicate some of the reasons why this may 
have happened. (1) The situation is not realistic. State- 
ments are made by specific persons, not by unnamed speak- 
ers. We have provided our subjects with only half of the 
required stimulus for eliciting a shift due to prestige. (2) 
In attempting to measure only group shifts in opinion, we 
overlooked the possibility that within each group there 
might be some individuals shifting in a positive direction, 
others negatively (é¢.g., subjects with prolabor and anti- 
labor attitudes), which would tend to cancel each other. 
(3) The use of a longer questionnaire than ten items might 
have reduced the operation of chance factors influencing 
response to specific opinions. (4) The topics studied were 
highly controversial and seem to have been shifting rap- 
idly as a result of pressures which were not part of the 
experimental situation. We have mentioned the fact that 
most of the groups were shifting toward internationalism, 
especially on items 6 and 8 (reduction of armaments and 
tariffs). This may well have been produced by the general 
concern about international organization, which was so 
noticeable shortly after the “Peace of Munich.” The fact 
that our experimental differences were blurred by the 
rather large shifts which seemingly were due to outside 
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influences raises the embarrassing possibility that experi- 
ments in social psychology may always be upset when they 
touch upon tense current problems. Cultural stimuli are 
incomparably stronger than anything we can apply exper- 
imentally. Study of highly controversial topics is always 
subject to interference because of changes beyond labora- 
tory control. None the less, the hope of a significant social 
psychology depends upon attempts to develop experi- 
mental and statistical methodology adequate to just such 
conditions. Rather than ignore controversial problems, we 
must concentrate upon developing techniques for investi- 
gating them more accurately. 


RESISTANCES TO CULTURE CHANGE 
IN WESTERN GUATEMALA 


MORRIS SIEGEL 
Columbia University 


@ Guatemala, the most heavily populated of Central 
American states, subsumes within its boundaries an Indian 
inhabitation comprising at least two thirds of the whole 
population. Even after more than four hundred years of 
white domination, natives persist for the most part in a 
non-European mode of life, tenaciously pursuing their 
own beliefs and practices in the face of close contact with 
cultural phenomena that are distinctly European in char- 
acter. Sporadic attempts by Guatemalan rulers to change 
native culture to conform with white ideas have generally 
met with failure. In those cases (e.g., religion) in which 
the early conquerors imposed harsh penalties on aborigi- 
nal groups that continued their old practices, ancient pat- 
terns, though profoundly altered, never became thorough- 
ly Spanish but instead evolved into new forms that exhib- 
ited elements from the two cultures in contact. 

It will be remembered that Alvarado and his fellow 
Conquistadores subjugated the aborigines of Guatemala 
only after fierce, bloody warfare. Since the Conquest, 
which took place early in the sixteenth century, the politi- 
cal power, superior economic status, and higher social 
prestige commanded by whites enabled them to maintain 
rigid control over native life. Time has seen this severe 
control relax somewhat, particularly through national 
legislation, but the fact remains that Indians have been 
unable to wrest a significant portion of the prerogatives of 
government from the ruling minority, and they continue 
to occupy subordinate roles in economic and social 
spheres. The truth is that native efforts to establish their 


i 
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parity with whites have been extremely rare and, when at- 
tempted, notably feeble and lacking in spirit. Consequent- 
ly the original chasm that divided the conquered from 
their conquerors has grown, if anything, wider and more 
marked. 

The present-day observer is therefore confronted with 
the spectacle of what Jones* has called a “nation within a 
nation.” In effect this means that the Indian group, while 
constituting a decided majority of the whole population, 
apparently submits peaceably to white domination and 
deems it satisfactory to carry on a cultural existence clear- 
ly different from that of the upper social group. Interac- 
tions between the two groups are of course frequent and 
necessary, particularly in political and economic affairs. 
Since “continuous first-hand contact” between “groups of 
individuals having different cultures” represents the nec- 
essary conditions of acculturation,? and these conditions 
are adequately fulfilled in Guatemala, it is to be expected 
that culture transfer occurred and continues to take place. 
However, in each case the cultural resultant shows few 
significant changes in basic patterns. To put it another 
way, despite the mutual transfer of a number of cultural 
elements, the cultures of both groups have remained rela- 
tively unchanged with respect to each other: one is char- 
acteristically Indian, the other European. 

In view of this peculiar situation, several important 
problems present themselves to the analyst of cultural phe- 
nomena which warrant careful examination. Among these 
problems, the following, stated in the form of questions, 
strike this writer as specially significant: What are the 
factors that explain the unusually static quality of culture 
in Guatemala? What attitudes and actions define white 


1 Chester Lloyd Jones, Guatemala: Past and Present (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1940), p. 343. 


2 Melville J. Herskovits, Acculturation: The Study of Culture Contact (New 
York, 1938), p. 10. 
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opinion of Indian development in the direction of Euro- 
pean culture? What are Indian attitudes toward white 
rule, and in what manner are these attitudes expressed? 
The present paper is devoted to a description and analysis 
of some aspects of culture, as found currently in a Guate- 
malan village, in an attempt to answer the above questions. 

The data used were gathered during a stay of ten 
months in San Miguel Acatan,* a village located in the 
Western Highlands of Guatemala. Nearly 11,000 Indians 
and 155 whites (called /adinos) inhabit the village. Infor- 
mation obtained while traveling through the country and 
conversations held with numerous long-time residents in- 
dicate to this writer that the conditions described for San 
Miguel Acatan are fairly representative of all Guatemala, 
excepting, of course, the few relatively large cities where 
white inhabitation is proportionately heavy. 

San Miguel Acatén. San Miguel Acatan lies on a 
slope of one of the ridges that compose the Cuchumatan 
mountain range. The village is about sixty miles northwest 
of Huehuetenango, capital of the Department by that 
name which has common frontiers with Mexico on the 
west and north. An altitude of 5,200 feet provides a tem- 
perate climate in San Miguel Acatan, and the year is 
equally divided into dry and rainy seasons. Native inhabi- 
tants are dispersed over a wide area, occupying the pueblo 
center and seven hamlets (or a/deas) that fall within the 
jurisdictional limits of the village (or, more properly, 
municipio). All whites live in the pueblo center, which is 
the focal point of civil administration and the locale of 
most social, economic, and religious activities. The village 
church, the schoolhouse, the jail, and the courthouse are 
all situated in the pueblo, surrounding the plaza. In the 
middle of the plaza stands a fountain from which water 


8 The trip was financed by Columbia University in the form of a Field Re- 
tae ~~ ie granted by the Council for Research in the Social Sciences 
1938-1939). 
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is drawn in graceful jars to supply the needs of the inhabi- 
tants. 

Houses are rectangular in shape, constructed of adobe 
bricks and covered by slanting thatched roofs. Indian 
dwellings always have earthen floors and are character- 
ized by a paucity of furniture; two or three tiny chairs and 
perhaps plank beds in the corners of the single room form 
the average native’s household equipment. Meals are pre- 
pared in a fireplace located either in the center of the room 
or off to one side, and these are consumed with a minimum 
use of eating utensils. 

The village is governed by an intendente* and a secre- 
tary; both are appointed by the governor (jefe politico) 
of the Department of Huehuetenango. These two officials 
are always white, and they receive monthly wages from 
the government. 

A large number of Indians fill minor municipal offices. 
The titles and duties of these officials are as follows: 
four regidores® who work in the courthouse (juzgado), 
acting as interpreters, witnesses to contracts, et cetera; 
these four must know how to read and write Spanish. 
Twelve mayores act as mail carriers and errand boys, and 
also keep the plaza free of debris. A chief of police and 
nine policemen preserve peace in the village, assisted by 
an auxiliary and a special mayor; each hamlet has one 
auxiliary and a mayor assigned to it for the same purpose. 
A syndico, who also reads and writes Spanish, measures 
land for the government’s records. None of these officials 
receive wages.°® 

All adult males are subject to service in the local gov- 
ernment when called upon by the inhabitants of the vil- 


4 The functions of an intendente approximate those of a mayor of a small 
American town. 

5 The first regidor has been a white man for the last two years (1939). 

6 An exception is the native chief of police, who receives wages of $3.00 per 
month. This money is paid by the village, and the practice is local, not national. 
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lage; this service is required by law. The maximum pe- 
riod of service is two years, which need not be fulfilled 
consecutively, though individuals may, if they wish, serve 
more than two years, subject, of course, to community ap- 
proval. The syndico and the regidores form a council 
which meets periodically under the chairmanship of the 
intendente to discuss matters of local interest. 

Basic subsistence of Indians derives from the cultiva- 
tion of corn and beans. Wheat and sugar cane are culti- 
vated by some natives chiefly for sale to whites, but these 
crops are secondary. Nearly every Indian household owns 
a small plot of cultivable land, which is generally insuffi- 
cient, however, to provide subsistence throughout the 
year, even though needs are relatively small. (There are 
a few exceptions to this general condition.) Many natives, 
therefore, flock to distant coffee plantations to eke out 
funds ample enough to ensure a stable (if meager) exist- 
ence. Plantations offer two seasons’ work each year, total- 
ing about four months, at wages that range from 12 to 25 
cents per day, depending on the amount of corn and coffee 
allotted each laborer in lieu of wages. Small sums earned 
from the sale of products of special crafts also augment 
the incomes of a number of native families. 

Indian women who do outside work serve as laun- 
dresses, cooks, and servants in white househoids; occasion- 
ally they accompany their men to plantations where they 
also work as field laborers. 

The small white population earns its living variously. 
A few men work for the government (civil officials, school 
teachers, and the telegraphist) ; others are agents for cof- 
fee plantations; the rest devote themselves to trades (car- 
pentry and painting), and to large-scale agriculture, em- 
ploying native labor to do the work. 

Religious ritual and ceremony are chiefly the functions 
of a native priesthood called the alcaldes rezadores 
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(“chief prayer makers’’), the offices being hereditary in 
certain families. Practically all their activities depend on 
the round of the famous Maya calendar, which is vigor- 
ously alive in the present day. Observance of special cults 
descends in particular family lines. An old, wooden cask, 
the ordinance, is by far the most holy object in the village, 
the symbol of greatest spiritual power, the central figure 
in the large part of ritual and ceremony, and the object of 
a distinct cult. Vague concepts regarding individual spir- 
its that inhabit animals whose fates are bound up with 
humans are held, as well as ideas of plural spirit-counter- 
parts. 

Forecasts and counsels of diviners who receive their 
powers as a special dispensation from God are eagerly 
sought by natives. A dread of sorcery permeates every 
thought and act of Indians. God, a number of saints, and 
several mysterious supernatural beings constitute a sort 
of pantheon worshipped by these natives. The lay popu- 
lace celebrates every religious festival in the same man- 
ner: they drink heavily, mourn their dead and wail loudly 
over past misfortunes, and dance to music of marimbas. 

A white Catholic priest visits the village twice a year 
(1) to perform baptismal rites and (2) to participate in 
the celebration of Corpus Christi. This is the only formal 
tie with the Catholic church, though all natives are regis- 
tered as Catholics. Needless to say, this denomination is 
true only in a nominal sense, for the religion is clearly 
neither Catholic nor aboriginal but has developed, under 
the impact of long-time contacts between diverse religious 
groups, into a new religious system. 

White inhabitants do not share native religious belief 
and practice, but follow Catholic principles whenever 
they occupy themselves with spiritual matters, which is 
remarkably seldom. 

Every child in Guatemala is obliged by law to attend 
school for at least three years before reaching the age of 


Cont 
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fourteen. This law holds only for regions where school 
facilities are available. San Miguel Acatan has a school 
in the pueblo and one each in two of the seven hamlets; 
therefore, children living in these three localities must 
comply with the educational requirement. 

Teachers are always whites, and the medium of com- 
munication in school is Spanish, the national language. 
Indian children rarely speak Spanish when they begin 
school, and their teachers, partly because they generally 
come from other parts of Guatemala, are hardly ever con- 
versant in the native tongue. 

Attitudes and behavior. The foregoing account de- 
scribes the formal organization of life in San Miguel 
Acatan. Since overt conflict seldom arises in this village, it 
would seem that problems of mutual adjustment by Indian 
and white had been satisfactorily resolved, thereby estab- 
lishing peaceful and harmonious relations between the 
two groups. This is much too bright a picture, however, 
for a strong undercurrent of hostility and resentment mo- 
tivates much of the behavior of both groups and qualifies 
the attitudes of each group toward the other. It is true that 
the greater part of these sentiments remain concealed un- 
der an outward passivity, but natives occasionally express 
their feelings verbally or, less commonly, in deed, while 
whites, given the slightest pretext, rarely fail to empha- 
size their superior position. 

Complete understanding of the functional iife-situa- 
tion in San Miguel Acatan (as elsewhere) is attainable 
only when the attitudes toward established institutions and 
the behavior in concrete situations are known. An expo- 
sition of some of these phenomena therefore follows. First, 
however, a few words respecting Indian-white social rela- 
tions are necessary. 

A fundamental principle underlies all social relations 
between natives and whites. This is the concept of “white 
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racial superiority,” first promulgated during the Conquest 
and persisting practically unchanged to the present day. 
The importance of the idea that Indians represent an 
“inferior species of mankind” cannot be overemphasized, 
for the political and economic organization of Guatemala 
clearly rests on a racial dichotomy that grants power and 
privilege to the “naturally superior group.” It is known, 
of course, that similar racial concepts have often been used 
in the past solely to cover up and excuse exploitation and 
abuse, and that these “red herrings,” far from achieving 
the status of scientific truths, served only as tools in the 
hands of small, powerful cliques with which to delude 
their followers. In Guatemala, however, the mass of the 
white population seems firmly convinced that Indians are, 
in truth, biologically inferior and consequently deserving 
of the lower position in life. Moreover, many natives have 
come to believe that this dictum is accurate. It is natural, 
then, that Indians should maintain subservient roles in all 
their contacts with whites. 

Intermarriage between members of the two groups is 
obviously improbable. Sexual relations cross the sharp 
lines of race; yet these are habitually one sided: white 
men have sexual connection with Indian women, some- 
times keeping them as regular concubines. Similar rela- 
tionships between Indian men and white women are in- 
conceivable (in San Miguel Acatan, at least, and probably 
throughout the country); in fact, the mere mention of 
such possibilities stimulates fierce anger in the breasts of 
whites. Children born of white-native unions invariably 
follow the Indian mode of life; in most cases the biologi- 
cal father neither acknowledges these children nor helps 
support them. 

Natives must always use courtesy titles (don and dofia) 
when addressing whites; they must doff their hats and 
speak in soft voice. When reprimanded by whites, natives 
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are supposed to take insult and abuse silently, with bowed 
heads, and not to flare up in verbal, much less physical, de- 
fiance. Such behavior is certainly not expected or required 
of the upper racial group. 

The functional situation. The Indian attitude toward 
local government organization is essentially hostile. Until 
a few years ago (1935), two native officials, a first and sec- 
ond alcalde, ruled in place of the intendente. The secre- 
tary, who in those days as today was white, exerted consid- 
erable influence over native alcaldes and was the real 
power in local administration. Nevertheless, Indians fre- 
quently remark that “things were much better for them 
under the old system.” The fact that they held even nomi- 
nal power in the “good old days” lent to Indians a sense of 
importance that has since disappeared. A more pragmatic 
sentiment is the native belief that Indians understand their s 
problems much better than white officials do and are 
thereby better qualified to pass judgment on their quar- 
rels. It is a fact that fewer native quarrels come before the 
intendente for adjudication than was the case when Indian 
alcaldes sat in office, chiefly because natives hate to let 
whites meddle in their affairs. 

Another source of irritation to natives is the manner in 
which the council functions. This council, consisting of 
four regidores and the syndico, is supposed to act in an 
advisory capacity to the intendente (the council’s chair- 
man), particularly regarding Indian problems. In prac- “ 
tice, however, the intendente wields absolute power (in 
San Miguel Acatan, at least), almost totally disregarding 
the voice of the council. Natives often call attention to 
this discrepancy between legal theory and local practice, 
saying, “Indian officials are nothing more than slaves of 
the intendente.” 

Indians openly express their resentment against the ob- 
ligation to serve two years without pay in municipal office. 
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This service creates hardships because native officials 
must spend the large part of their terms-in-office near 
the courthouse; consequently, they are forced, to some ex- 
tent, to neglect their fields and other sources of income. 
This loss in income strikes them doubly hard, since they 
know that white officials receive regular wages for similar 
work. It is customary to select Indians fairly fluent in 
Spanish for local office; those who know nothing of the 
national language are, in fact, never called upon at all. It 
is not surprising, then, that Indian parents are hardly 
anxious that their sons learn Spanish, a sentiment reflected 
in the various means devised to avoid the compulsory edu- 
cational requirement. 

Attitudes regarding occupations bear witness to the fun- 
damental distinction between Indian and white. Whites, 
y for example, rarely work on coffee plantations in the role 
of common field laborer, but occupy instead positions as 
foremen, superintendents, managers, and the like. Planta- 
tion agents, whose duties include rounding up and con- 
tracting Indian labor, are always white men, though ag- 
gressive natives may become their valuable assistants, per- 
haps doing much of the contracting themselves. The white 
agent nevertheless holds the higher position, since he is 
the official representative of the plantation. 

San Miguel Acatan is known widely as a “good” village 
for plantation labor because Indians generally have no se- 
“ rious objections to this type of work. However, a signifi- 

cant number still reject the offers of agents, preferring to 
stay at home to work their own fields and practice their 
special crafts. Inhabitants of other villages present greater 
difficulties because they remain indifferent, or even hos- 
tile, to the blandishments of plantation agents. Since Gua- 
temala depends on the coffee crop for its essential income 
and the coffee crop requires Indian labor for its produc- 
tion, the government has found it necessary to make an 
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adequate supply of such labor always available. Labor 
conditions are currently regulated by the Vagrancy Law 
of 1934,’ which states that all males who own no land and 
who are registered as agricultural laborers must spend a 
minimum of 150 days annually in agricultural work; and 
those who own a specified plot of cultivated land must 
spend 100 days at such work. The law makes available a 
large labor supply because few Indians own and cultivate 
a section of land larger than that specified by the govern- 
ment as a minimum requirement. 

Indians serve as carriers for whites, trudging long dis- 
tances up and down steep mountains with enormous loads 
strapped to their backs. It is inconceivable to the white 
mind that non-Indians should carry burdens for hire. 
While household service, laundering, and kitchen work 
are considered the proper tasks of natives, white women 
can perform these labors only by sacrificing considerable 
prestige in the community, something which they value 
greatly. Finally, though Indians commonly work for 
whites, in no case do whites become the employees of In- 
dians. 

Apart from the two visits of the white Catholic priest 
each year, there is absolutely no interaction between In- 
dian and white in religion. Whites constantly sneer at the 
“barbarous religious beliefs and practices” of the natives, 
saying that Indians are “pagans, not Catholics.” The ab- 
sence of mutual religious participation has effectively pre- 
vented sources of friction between them. 

In spite of the Compulsory Education Law, large num- 
bers of native children fail to attend school. Among the 
various reasons given by parents for this condition, the 
following are most frequently heard: (1) Indians do not 
want their children to learn “new ways and useless 


7 For the complete text of the law see Memoria de la secretaria de gobernacién 
y justicia (Tipografia Nacional, Guatemala, 1934), p. 895. 
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things”; (2) they want their children to maintain the “In- 
dian way of life, not to become like Jadinos’” (i.e., whites) ; 
(3) they do not want their sons to learn to speak, read, or 
write Spanish and thus become liable to have to serve for 
two years as village officials without wages. San Miguel 
Acatan officials are lax in the enforcement of the educa- 
tional requirement, a condition that probably prevails 
throughout a large part of rural Guatemala. 

Native children who attend school face severe handi- 
caps, for they begin with hardly any knowledge of Span- 
ish, the medium of communication used, and teachers (al- 
ways whites) know nothing of native dialects. The fact 
that classes consist of Indian and white pupils creates situ- 
ations early in life that influence the attitudes of members 
of both groups most vitally. White youngsters, by virtue of 
their fluency in Spanish, are able to make comparatively 
rapid advances in studies, while native children appear 
extremely backward, even stupid. There soon develops 
among whites the belief that Indians are “naturally stu- 
pid,” that they are inferior and should be treated accord- 
ingly. This opinion is repeatedly expressed by teachers 
and other whites. Native children, at the same time, learn 
to accept the stigma of inferiority as merited simply be- 
cause they are confronted almost daily with “proofs” of 
white superiority in school. Hence, the school situation © 
lays down the foundation for attitudes that later seem 
“natural,” and helps widen the cultural gap between the 
two groups. 

Indians have taken strong measures against natives who 
violate ethnic unity. For example, the native community 
openly condemns Indian women who grant sexual favors 
to whites. Such women are “talked about” (something 
greatly feared by all), snubbed by members of their own 
sex, and often rejected by males seeking marriage. In 
short, an effective ostracism operates against these women. 
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Public censure also affects natives who work for whites. 
They are “talked about” and suffer a moderate form of 
social ostracism. Since native women who work for whites 
spend a good deal of time in the company of their employ- 
ers, it is said about them that “they want to be like Jadt- 
nos,” and that “they are becoming like /adinos,” statements 
that imply betrayal of their racial and cultural heritage. 
Similar indictments fall on Indians assisting plantation 
agents, for it is believed that their loyalties incline toward 
the white employers. 

A peculiar attitude, yet frequently expressed, is that of 
whites to Indian marriages. Almost invariably, natives ig- 
nore legal and religious sanctions of marriage, preferring 
to wed according to their own long-established forms. 
Whites tend to view these marriages with contempt, stat- 
ing that “Indians live together like animals.” Curiously, 
many of these selfsame whites have never obtained either 
legal or religious sanction for their marriages.*® 

Blocks to culture change. ‘The contact situation in San 
Miguel Acatan (as elsewhere in Guatemala) provides the 
necessary conditions for culture transfer. Yet, in spite of 
continual interactions, side-by-side inhabitation, and a vi- 
tal interdependence (economic and political) of the two 
cultural groups, maintenance of the status quo seems for 
each group the desired and achieved objective. Apparent- 
ly, then, the presence of certain factors effectively prevents 
expectable culture change even when optimum conditions 
appear to prevail. These factors are often concealed under 
misleading externalities, but their influence is profound. 
In the following, these factors are related to the specific 
situation in Guatemala. 

8 Only eleven of the nineteen men living with their families in San Miguel 
Acatan are legally married; four of these also had religious ceremonies performed. 
The four remaining families (of the 23 in the village) have no male head. Of 
these, one family is headed by a widow who had been legally married, another 
family is headed by a woman separated from her legal husband, the other two 


families have women heads who have never been married, though each has chil- 
dren by various men. 
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Professor Linton, in an analysis of culture change,’ 
states that “the factor of the attitude of the dominant 
group toward cultural borrowing on the part of the domi- 
nated group” is frequently extremely important, for, “if 
they see in such borrowing a threat to their own social po- 
sition or actual power, they will do their best to prevent it 
and, if their domination is strong enough, may be success- 
ful with respect to certain elements.” This observation 
neatly defines one phase of the Indian-white situation in 
Guatemala. | 

Since whites constitute approximately one third of 
Guatemala’s population, domination by them of the native 
group obviously could not depend on force of numbers. 
From the period of the original subjection until the pres- 
ent day, whites have always formed a minority group 
which could maintain a dominant role only through un- 
relenting control of the political and economic life of the 
country. Accordingly, natives were subjected in turn to 
slavery, to serfdom, and then to debt-servitude. Gradually, 
however, national law severed these bonds, establishing 
legal equality for all inhabitants. Nevertheless, the rela- 
tive positions of the two groups, which had become prac- 
tically rigid during the long period of Indian subjection, 
could not easily be broken down by governmental decrees. 

The white group had early asserted, and continues to 
assert, its superior social status (by virtue of blood heri- 
tage), thus implementing the wholly palatable and con- 
venient philosophy of conquest and “right to rule” which 
this group embraces. Total assimilation of one group by 
the other through extensive intermarriage was therefore 
precluded, though white men did not frown on Indian 
women as sexual partners. The continuance of this social 
dichotomy was basic to the continuance of white domina- 


®Ralph Linton (Editor), Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes 
(United States, 1940), p. 498. 
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tion; otherwise, the small white group would have been 
rapidly ingested by the preponderating Indian popula- 
tion. Whites excluded natives from their social activities, 
keeping themselves as a tight, impenetrable, ethnic unit 
characterized by a definite mode of dress, a set of distinct 
customs, and a European tongue. It is to be expected, then, 
that white Guatemalans would not be too anxious to 
change the habits and beliefs of Indians to conform more 
with their own, or that they should look benignantly upon 
native efforts to “become like whites.” For, if natives 
would take on “white ways” with respect to dress, speech, 
et cetera, they would be practically indistinguishable 
physically from their masters and consequently would be- 
come increasingly dangerous to a white rule based for the 
most part on a racial distinction.*® 

The economic existence of Guatemala (as noted above) 
depends to a large extent on Indian labor; likewise, white 
survival is greatly dependent upon native labor. The so- 
cial position ascribed to natives by whites, based on the 
latter’s genuine conviction of racial superiority, permits 
the lower group to fill occupations that are hardly open to 
whites. This accounts in part for the static quality of eco- 
nomic organization which, in turn, has far-reaching rami- 
fications in the political structure. So long as Indians are 
excluded from white occupations and, of necessity, remain 
fixed in economic positions considered of low status, they 
can hardly become a real threat to white economic superi- 
ority and white political domination. In short, the con- 
cept of social (or racial) distinction between the two 
groups functions as a bulwark to the established economic 
and political structure. 

Indian attitudes and behavior indicate that they, too, 
are responsible for the static character of their culture. 


10 Extensive sexual crossings in the past have tended to obliterate clear-cut 
physical differences dependent upon traditional classifications. 
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The Conquest and its sad aftermath undoubtedly inspired 
the victims with fierce hostility against their conquerors 
and, despite external appearances, a good deal of hostility 
still persists. It has been shown above that natives occupy 
inferior positions in every phase of life: they hold minor, 
wageless political offices; they fill low-class occupations; 
their children face linguistic difficulties in school, which 
fact brings down on them the stigma of inferiority; they 
observe subservient roles in all face-to-face contacts with 
whites. 

Outward manifestations of hostility are relatively 
scarce, partly because of the quick and harsh penalties im- 
posed in the past on rebellious native groups. Instead, In- 
dian hostility takes the form of a widespread, if passive, 
resistance to “white ways,” and a stubborn retention of 
native beliefs and practices. This resistance discloses itself 
variously: natives try to avoid political service; they apply 
public pressure against members who work for whites, 
associate with whites, or have sexual relations with whites; 
they perform religious rites and ceremonies as a closed 
group, completely excluding white participation (assum- 
ing that the latter desired to participate, which is hardly 
likely) ; they seek ways to keep their children from “white 
schools” ; they reject the national language, Spanish, as the 
chief medium of communication, always using the native 
dialect among themselves; they wear native costumes 
clearly different from the dress worn by whites. 

Professor Linton has also said, 

It would seem that the conditions least favorable for culture transfer 
were those which arise when a conquered group remains hostile and un- 
reconciled but without hope of successful revolt. Under such circum- 
stances the hostility expresses itself in terms of passive resistance and 
uncooperativeness.14 


The situation in Guatemala (as exemplified in San 


11 Linton, op. cit., p. 499. 
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Miguel Acatan in this paper) clearly supports his state- 
ment. The conquered group (Indians) has remained “hos- 
tile and unreconciled,” as witnessed by their reactions to 
white organization of life; and a passive resistance has 
developed, as an expression of their hostility, which is 
powerful enough to make culture transfer exceedingly 
difficult. 

The possibility of “successful revolt” always exists, of 
course, but the probability of such an occurrence in the 
immediate future is extremely small. The Indian popula- 
tion of Guatemala is composed of numerous local groups 
speaking diverse dialects that are mutually unintelligible. 
These local groups have few, if any, interests in common 
and none sufficiently strong to cut across dividing barriers 
and whip the natives together into a united people. Hos- 
tility to whites is a characteristic shared by most Indians, 
but the sentiment is externalized in a passive resistance 
which, though general throughout the country, is actually 
made up of individual (local group) expressions. The vil- 
lage in most cases delimits the cultural horizon of natives: 
an Indian is born in a village; he lives, marries, dies, and 
is buried there; he owes allegiance only to his village. 
This means that interests and activities are localized, a 
fact that makes the chance for successful revolt on a mean- 
ingful scale quite slim. 


THE FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS OF 
INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


WERNER S. LANDECKER 
University of Michigan 


@ A systematic treatment of intergroup relations requires 
their analysis from three different angles, which are mu- 
tually supplementary: a qualitative, a structural, and a 
functional analysis. All studies by which a specific inter- 
group relationship is characterized as either friendly or 
antagonistic may be termed “qualitative.” Almost every 
approach to intergroup relationships made thus far be- 
longs to this type of study, those devoted to antagonistic 
relationships, such as the works of Gumplowicz and No- 
vicow, being by far the majority. The extensive literature 
in the fields of race relations, culture contact, class conflict, 
and war is qualitative in this sense. The contribution of 
William Graham Sumner and his school of thought is also 
restricted to a qualitative analysis of intergroup relations, 
emphasizing antagonistic aspects.” Outstanding as a quali- 
tative analysis are the investigations of the social distance 
between groups by Professor Bogardus,* who attempts to 
locate specific intergroup relations on a scale of attitudes 
ranging from nearness to farness. The social distance re- 
search, it would seem, is the most promising approach to 
the qualitative interpretation of intergroup relations. 


1It is evident from the context that “qualitative” is not used in contradistinc- 
tion to “quantitative.” 

2 W. G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston, 1907), p. 12; idem, “War,” in Essays, ed. 
by Albert G. Keller and Maurice R. Davie (New Haven and London, 1934), 
p. 142. W. G. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of Society (New Haven, 
1927), Vol. I, p. 356. Sumner’s theory has been further developed by John Dollard, 
“Hostility and Fear in Social Life,” Social Forces, 17:15-26, 1939. John Dollard, 
L. W. Doob, N. E. Miller, O. H. Mowrer, and R. R. Sears, Frustration and Ag- 
gression (New Haven, 1939), esp. p. 89. Samuel Koenig, “The Phenomenon of 
Ethnocentrism,” Journal of Social Philosophy, 3:59-68, 1938. Kimball Young, 
“Contribution of Psychiatry to the Study of Group Conflict,” Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, 25:111-24, 1931. 

8 See, e.g., his article “Social Distance and Its Practical Implications,” Sociol- 
ogy and Social Research, 22:462-76, 1938. 
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We may designate as “structural” an analysis of inter- 
group relations that examines social groups as circles 
which establish geometrical relationships with each other. 
Considered from this point of view, three fundamental 
forms of intergroup relations are conceivable: exclusive, 
overlapping, and inclusive. Two groups are mutually ex- 
clusive if they have no members in common; they overlap 
if each group is partly composed of members of the other 
group; and they are inclusive if they form a whole-part 
relationship, i.e., if all members of one group are also 
members of a larger group comprising others too. Each of 
these three fundamental types :ncludes several variations. 
Thus far, only one of these three types has encountered 
much attention, i.e., the overlapping of social groups and 
the conflict of loyalties resulting from it.‘ 

The qualitative as well as the structural approach takes 
the existence of intergroup relations for granted; not so 
the functional approach.® It starts with the question, 
“How are intergroup relations possible?” In order to ar- 
rive at an answer, the societal processes in which inter- 
group relations take shape must be investigated. Our prob- 
lem, then, is this: What happens in society when there are 
intergroup relations? Only from this angle can we find out 
what intergroup relations are. 

The functional analysis of intergroup relations is the 
necessary basis for any other investigation in this field. We 
can determine neither the quality nor the structure of in- 
tergroup relations before we know what they are. Are 
intergroup relations relations between individuals or be- 
tween groups? Are groups the subjects of intergroup rela- 

4 An example of this is Georg Simmel’s chapter on “Die Kreuzung sozialer 
Kreise” in his Soziologie, 3rd ed. (Muenchen and Leipzig, 1923), pp. 305 ff. See 
also B. Warren Brown, Social Groups (Chicago, 1926), pp. 143 ff.; James E. 


Foster, “The Group in Terms of Propaganda,” American Sociological Review, 
2:250- 52, 1937; R. M. Maclver, Community (New York, 1931), Chapters {V-V. 


5 On the use of the term “functional,” see Horace M. Kallen, “Functionalism,” 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 6:523-26. 
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tions in the same way as individuals are the subjects of 
interhuman relations? 

To be sure, only individuals are capable of behavior; 
consequently, social relations can take place only among 
individuals. Yet every social group is a reality that has an 
impact on the formation of human behavior. Therefore, 
intergroup relations are relations between individuals, 
modified by the fact that they belong to different groups.® 

In studying the effect of membership in different groups 
upon relations between individuals, we arrive at two main 
types of intergroup relations. Intergroup relations are 
either transmitted or direct. 

Relations that fall in the first category are transmitted 
in the sense that they take place through the different 
groups to which the participating subjects belong. The 
process of transmission is indicated by characteristic at- 
titudes of the individuals concerned. Transmitted inter- 
group relations are relations not between an “I” and a 
“he,” but between a “we” and a “they.” In other words, the 
subjects face each other not directly, but by using their 
groups as intervening media. Thus, the relation is trans- 
mitted through the groups which serve as agents of contact 
between the subjects concerned. 

Let us now consider the manner in which the groups 
function as media in transmitted intergroup relations. Let 
us take the individual A, a member of group 1, and the 
individual B, a member of group 2. If A enters a relation- 
ship with B, he undergoes two psychic processes which 
can be thought of as subsequent to each other. To begin 
with, through the “we” attitude A identifies himself with 
his own group. That is to say, he submits to all the “collec- 
tive representations’”*’ which are proper to his group. In 


6 This point is further elaborated in “International Relations as Intergroup 
Relations,” American Sociological Review, forthcoming. 


7 In the sense as used by Durkheim. 
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particular, he accepts all those attitudes, assumptions, and 
prejudices against group 2 which prevail in his own group 
and which have become components of its group culture. 
In this sense, group 1, of which A is a member, functions 
as the first medium of the relationship. 

The second psychic process, which practically coincides 
with the first one but can logically be separated from it, is 
the following. By approaching the individual B not as a 
“he,” but as a representative of a “they,” A identifies B 
with the “they” to which the latter belongs, i.e., group 2. 
By this process of identification, he transfers his attitudes 
toward group 2 to the subject B. Whatever ideas and prej- 
udices toward group 2 he has acquired he applies to B, 
because in him he sees group 2 personified. Thus, group 2 
is the second medium through which the relation between 
A and B is transmitted. 

Examples of transmitted intergroup relations are found 
frequently. The most conspicuous example is relations of 
an international character. Any American who travels 
abroad will experience the fact that people whom he 
meets are unable to approach him as a person; he is taken 
as “an American,” and whatever one expects of Ameri- 
cans is expected of him.* Relations between a racial or na- 
tional minority and a majority group are also frequently 
transmitted relations. Well known are those incidents 
where the misbehavior of a person belonging to a minority 
group is considered as an expression of the character of 
his whole group, whereas otherwise it would be thought 
of as an act of that particular individual and nothing 
more.® Usually we find the same in intercaste relations, 


8 On attitudes toward foreigners see Margaret Mary Wood, The Stranger, A 
Study in Social Relationships (Columbia University Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law), Vol. 399, 1934, pp. 133 and 263-72. 


9 Illustrative is a case involving the relations between the French-Canadian 
group in this country and the American group, reported in Elin L. Anderson, We 
Americans (Cambridge, Mass., 1937), p. 64. 
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and frequently also in relations between members of dif- 
ferent classes.*° 

The most distinctive characteristic of a transmitted in- 
tergroup relation is this twofold identification. We iden- 
tify ourselves with our group because, to quote Professor 
Cooley," “there is a deep need to merge the I in a we, some 
vast we, on which one may float as on a flood of larger 
life.” But why do we identify our partner in the relation- 
ship with his group?” If we would ask somebody to give 
his reasons for identifying a particular individual with his 
whole group, the answer would probably be: “They are 
all alike.” We know that this assumption is incorrect, for 
all advanced groups are highly diversified, lacking any 
appreciable uniformity of behavior. In primitive groups, 
however, it is true that to a considerable extent one indi- 
vidual is like another. “In primitive society the general 
cultural outlook is in most cases uniform and examples 
that are opposed to the usual behavior are of rare occur- 
rence,” Professor Boas says.** And the same was undoubt- 
edly true for those groups in which our ancestors lived. 
Thus, in earlier times, the identification of the individual 
with his group was in general adequate to the high degree 
of group uniformity then prevailing. Therefore, it might 
well be considered as a cultural trait carried over from 
earlier times, when it corresponded to prevailing condi- 
tions. By now it has lost its justification, since the condi- 
tions to which it was suited do not exist any more. In other 


10 As to interclass relations, see Simmel, of. cit., p. 25. As to identification with 
political parties, see George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society, ed. by Charles W. 
Morris (Chicago, 1934), p. 156. 

11 Charles Horton Cooley, Social Process ( Son York, 1927), p. 252. 

12 What we call “identification” corresponds to the “type-rationalization” of 
Professor LaPiere; see Richard T. LaPiere, “Type-Rationalizations of Group 
Antipathy,” Social Forces, 15:232-37, 1937. N. S. Shaler, The Neighbor (Boston 
and New York, 1904), pp. 192-203, speaks in the same sense of the “categoric mo- 
tive in human relations.” 

ws Franz Boas, Anthropology and Modern Life, rev. ed. (New York, 1932), 
p. 156. 
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words, this may be a case of “cultural lag” in the sense of 
Professor Ogburn.™* 

This may be one factor contributing to the prevalence of 
transmitted intergroup relations. Another of probably 
greater significance might be derived from the social sit- 
uation of the identifying subject himself. To identify the 
other with his group helps the subject to identify himself 
with his own group. The “we” to which he belongs needs 
permanent actualization in his consciousness. “We” is a 
complementary concept; we cannot think “we” without 
simultaneously thinking “they,” just as we cannot think 
“good” without thinking “bad,” or “large” without think- 
ing “small.” In order to actualize the “they” in our con- 
sciousness, we identify the other partner of the relation- 
ship with his group. Thus, he becomes instrumental in 
producing the “we” feeling transmitted through the 
“they” feeling. The need to actualize the “we” is an incen- 
tive for using him as a symbol for the “they.” This seems 
to be the ultimate force making for the identification of 
the stranger with his group, basic to the continuance of 
the cultural lag. 

Transmitted intergroup relations may appear as the 
prototype of intergroup relations, while direct intergroup 
relations conform in a lesser degree to the common-sense 
conception of relations between groups. From a logical 
point of view, however, it is necessary to classify as inter- 
group relation any relation between individuals who be- 
long to different groups, as long as the difference in group 
membership has a bearing upon the relation. We may call 
“direct” those intergroup relations on which the different 
groups have an impact without, however, serving as agents 
of contact, thus giving way to an immediate rapport from 
person to person. 


14 William Fielding Ogburn, Social Change, 9th imprint (New York, 1937), 
pp. 200 ff. 
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An example of direct intergroup relations is relations 
between a Southerner and a Yankee. They are of a direct 
character, involving the individual personality of each 
participant and possibly leading to as much cordial sym- 
pathy as is found in any personal relationship; yet the fact 
that both subjects belong to different groups will give a 
particular connotation to the relationship. The same will 
be true for Catholics and Protestants in a community; any 
particular case of contact, whether close or distant, will be 
one between two individuals as such, approaching each 
other through no connecting medium; and yet, neither of 
them will be able to forget completely that the one is a 
Protestant and the other a Catholic. 

Direct intergroup relations take place only if both sub- 
jects belong not only to different groups but also to a group 
of which both are members. In other words, direct inter- 
group relations are always a mixture of out-group and in- 
group relations. The directness of the relationship is due 
to the fact that both subjects have something in common, 
i.e., that both belong to one group which overlaps or in- 
cludes the different groups of which they are members. 
Both Southerners and Yankees are Americans, which en- 
ables them to maintain direct relations to each other. Prot- 
estants and Catholics, in the example mentioned, are not 
only both Americans but also members of the same com- 
munity, which increases the possibility of direct contacts. 
Even where the transmission of the contact is most defi- 
nite, i.e., in international relations, we find that the exist- 
ence of groups which overlap several nations makes direct 
intergroup relations between nations possible. Let us con- 
sider, e.g., the relation between American and British 
Quakers, or between an American and an Italian Catholic 
priest, or between a German and a British nobleman. In 
all these cases the various national groups to which the 
subjects belong certainly affect the character of the rela- 
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tionship, but not to such an extent that the national groups 
function as media of the contact. As Quakers, as Catholic 
priests, or as members of the nobility, the subjects belong 
to groups which cut through national divisions and which 
enable them to communicate with each other as individu- 
als, not simply as group symbols. 

As we have seen, intergroup relations are either direct 
or transmitted. Among transmitted intergroup relations 
we find two types with clearly distinct properties. Evi- 
dently, there is a difference in the relation between an 
American tourist and a French waiter, on the one hand, 
and the relation between “The United States” and 
“France,” on the other. What is the sociological signifi- 
cance of this difference? In the light of the previous dis- 
cussion it is apparent that it is not one of a relation between 
individuals as against a relation between groups. Both are 
transmitted intergroup relations in the sense that they are 
established between individuals and transmitted through 
groups. 

To state the difference concisely, it may be said that in 
the one case we deal with an organized intergroup rela- 
tion, in the other case with a simple transmitted intergroup 
relation. The relation between “The United States” and 
“France” is an organized intergroup relation because it is 
a relation through “organs,” i.e., individuals who act for 
the whole of which they are members.*® The difference 
between organized and unorganized intergroup relations 
is one of social imputation. In organized intergroup rela- 
tions an imputation of behavior takes place, whereas sim- 
ple transmitted intergroup relations are based on an impu- 
tation of attitudes. This again needs further explanation. 

For the purpose of this study, we may accept the dis- 
tinction between “behavior,” in the sense of social actions 


15 A group is “organized” if it has “organs.” See W. S. Landecker, “The Scope 
of a Sociology of International Relations,” Social Forces, 17:182, 1939. 
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in general, and “attitudes,” by which we understand those 
stereotyped and repetitive actions of a person by which his 
social status is affected.** What happens in a simple trans- 
mitted intergroup relation is that those stereotyped actions 
of an individual which are called his attitudes are imputed 
to his group, i.e., they are considered as “typical.” Like- 
wise, the attitudes which are considered typical for his 
whole group are imputed to the individual; that is to say, 
people are unable to recognize any variation in his stereo- 
typed behavior from those behavior patterns which are 
believed to be established in his group. 

While this is true for any transmitted intergroup rela- 
tion, in organized intergroup relations we find, in addi- 
tion, that not only stereotyped actions but also certain par- 
ticular actions of some individuals are imputed to their 
group. They are considered as acting for the group; con- 
sequently, their actions are imputed to the group, so that 
they appear as actions of the group. Thus it seems as if the 
group as a whole is acting, and, if at the other end of the 
relationship there are likewise actions being imputed to a 
group, it takes the appearance of a relation of two groups 
as interacting subjects. However, we must not forget that 
the acting subjects are individuals, related to each other 
through their groups, and acting in such a way that their 
actions are imputed to their groups. 

The character of any specific intergroup relation as di- 
rect or transmitted cannot fail to produce its effects on 
other properties of the relationship. Students of inter- 
group relations have had the startling experience that cer- 
tain phenomena are found in the relations between some 
groups, whereas they are completely absent in the rela- 


16 This definition is adapted from Read Bain, “An Attitude on Attitude 
Research,” The American Journal of Sociology, 23:950, 1928. The value of Pro- 
fessor Bain’s definition for our study consists in the fact that it points to two 
different types of behavior. All other implications of his definition are outside the 
range of our discussion. 
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tions between others. For instance, group prejudice is not 
a necessary concomitant of intergroup relations; in some 
cases it exists, in others it is lacking. Or, in another case we 
find that relations between groups are not guided by the 
same ethical standards which prevail in their internal re- 
lations. However, this “double standard” is far from being 
typical for intergroup relations in general. And again, in 
the field of community organization it is found that in 
some cases the subgroups of which the community is com- 
posed promote the unity of the whole, whereas in other 
cases they are obstacles, causing disintegration of the com- 
munity. And finally, between some groups contact makes 
for mutual understanding, while between other groups it 
makes for antagonism. Future research may be able to 
throw new light on such discrepancies by utilizing the cat- 
egories of a functional analysis of intergroup relations. 


THE CHINESE AS PORTRAYED IN THE 
WORKS OF BRET HARTE: A STUDY OF 
RACE RELATIONS 


MARGARET LATON KEIM 
Graduate Student, The University of Southern California 


@ For as many years as the works of Bret Harte were 
widely and eagerly read he was known as the author of 
“The Heathen Chinee,” and these verses, or the popular 
interpretation of them, hurt the already oppressed Chi- 
nese peoples of California more than any other single fac- 
tor. What is less generally known is the fact that Francis 
Bret Harte was in reality an ardent supporter of down- 
trodden peoples. A descendant of an oppressed race him- 
self, he sincerely, but not sentimentally, defended the 
cause of the most persecuted race in California in the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century—the Chinese. It is the 
purpose of this study to present the Chinese character as 
Harte portrays it in his stories, essays, and poems; to show 
the author’s real feelings in regard to racial hatred. 

In 1854 Harte arrived in California and about six years 
later began to write. By this time he had seen the Chinese 
tormented by small boys and their elders, and he had wit- 
nessed the results of the white man’s rage against Indians.* 
He was a natural-born storyteller, and no writer can fail to 
be moved by such scenes. He had made friends with the 
Chinese in San Francisco, with Indians, Spaniards, Kana- 
kas; and he sided with the Abolitionists. It is small won- 
der, then, that upon seeing the racial hatred about him he 
should condemn our “Christian actions”; should cry: “Is 
civilization a failure?” 


1 Harte’s editorial against the Eureka Indian massacre, in which he called the 
white men “butchers,” was probably the cause for his dismissal from the Union- 
town paper. Cf. George R. Stewart, Jr., Bret Harte, Argonaut and Exile (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931), pp. 85-88. 
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There are both admiration and honesty in Harte’s por- 
trayals of the Chinese. Though he is not above feeling su- 
perior to their customs at times, he almost invariably de- 
picts them as kinder than the white men they work for. 
The outstanding trait of the Chinese, he says, is their loy- 
alty to white children, and five of his stories picture this 
quality. In “The Belle of Cafiada City,” for example, Ah 
Fe, the Chinese house servant, is the only person in the 
small mining center who will befriend the heroine after 
her father has apparently absconded with the city funds. 
It is he who leads her to her father’s place of hiding, who 
braves lynchings at the hands of the angered townsmen to 
deliver messages. 

In the tale, “An Episode of Fiddletown,” the Chinese 
servant gives care and devotion to the deserted little girl 
until she is taken away by her stepmother. For six months 
after that he tries to discover her new home by means of 
the Chinese “grapevine” system. He eventually learns it 
and goes at once, taking with him two twenty-dollar gold 
pieces proffered as bribes by two Americans who also want 
knowledge of the child’s whereabouts. Ah Fe carefully 
forgets to reveal this information, but gives the little girl 
the money as her just due, since she “left it behind on the 
bureau.” 

All of Harte’s writings reveal his knowledge of the fact 
that children left to themselves are free from race prej- 
udice. Although we find many instances of small boys’ per- 
secutions of the Chinese, they are the results of adult inter- 
vention. Most of the stories, moreover, show implicit faith 
in each other by the children of both races. The children’s 
story ‘““The Queen of Pirate Isle” shows just such a com- 
panionship and faith. Polly and her cousin have as their 
ever-present friend and cohort, Wan Lee, a Chinese page. 
After finishing his early morning duties as shoeblack, 
Wan Lee is always on hand in their adventures. When 
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Polly falls off a cliff and catches onto a ledge, Wan Lee is 
there to rescue her in no orthodox manner: “The faces of 
the men below paled in terror. Then Polly—for it was she 
—hanging to the long pig-tail of Wan Lee, was drawn 
with fits of laughter back in safety to the slide.’”? Later that 
day Polly returns the act by defying the American miners 
who pretend to hurt the little Chinese boy: “Don’t you 
dare touch him,” she cried; “if you do, I’ll tell my father, 
and he will slay you!’”® 

Apparently Harte feels that when left alone by parents, 
children of the two races are happy together. There are 
no religious barriers in the minds of the children, and no 
problems of economic competition. Harte says of Wan 
Lee’s friendship with a little American girl [another Wan 
Lee]: 

These few bright months, bright with a promise that we never saw 
fulfilled, must have been happy ones to Wan Lee. He worshipped his 
little friend with something of the same superstition, but without any of 
the caprice, that he bestowed upon his porcelain Pagan god. It was his 
delight to walk behind her to school, carrying her books,—a service always 
fraught with danger to him from the little hands of his Caucasian Chris- 
tian brothers. He made her the most marvelous toys; he made lifelike 
chickens out of melon seeds; he would cut out of carrots and turnips the 
most astonishing roses and tulips; he constructed fans and kites and was 
singularly proficient in the making of dolls’ paper dresses . . . So they got 
along very well together—this little Christian girl, with her shining cross 
hanging around her plump, white, little neck, and this dark little Pagan, 
with his porcelain god hidden away in his blouse.* 


Besides his loyalty to children, the Chinese is invariably 
faithful to anyone, friend or employer, who treats him 
with respect. Because the schoolmaster in “See Yup” be- 
friends his laundryman to the extent of releasing his pig- 
tails from the window ledge where the school urchins had 


2 Bret Harte, “The Queen of Pirate Isle,” The Complete Works (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1896-1914; 20 vols.), Vol. XIV, p. 278. 


3 Ibid., pp. 286-87. 
4 “Wan Lee the Pagan,” Vol. II, p. 278. 
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tied it, compliments See Yup on his method of washing 
shirts, and pays his bill—the ultimate kindness to the ill- 
treated laundryman—See Yup brings him presents for 
months, showering him with ginger, fireworks, and Chi- 
nese idols. And of the irrepressible printer’s devil, Wan 
Lee, Harte says: “I only know that the scant, irregular, 
impulsive kindnesses that I showed him were gratefully 
received. He was very loyal and patient—two qualities 
rare in the average American servant.’ It was Wan Lee’s 
irrepressible nature and intelligence that made him the 
ideal printer’s devil in more than name only. Harte de- 
scribes his first day as delivery boy: 


Unfortunately Wan Lee’s method of distributing papers the first day 
brought down the wrath of all the subscribers. All the tricks he had 
learned with his conjuring father came into play: papers sailed in through 
windows; they came down chimneys, in the morning milk, or cut into 
strips and stuffed through keyholes . . . Thus Wan Lee was confined to 
the mechanical part of the business. Not that this chastened him per- 
ceptibly: he soon learned to set up type, and would set up long diatribes 
directed to him by his fellow printers, hugely enjoying such phrases as 
“Wan Lee is the devil’s own imp” and “Wan Lee is a Mongolian 
rascal.’’6 


Harte seems to have had more than one experience with 
Chinese newsboys, for the descriptions of Li Tee’s esca- 
pades in “Three Vagabonds of Trinidad” reveal as active 
a brain as Wan Lee’s: 


He inked everything but the press .. . He put “punk” in the foreman’s 
pipe, and had been seen to swallow type merely as a diabolical recreation. 
As a messenger he was fleet of foot, but uncertain of delivery.” 


There is surely no malicious intent in these descriptions. 
Bret Harte was primarily a writer and secondly a humor- 
ist, and his kindly amusement at these episodes reveals 
nothing but genuine fondness for his “imps.” 

5 Ibid., p. 274. 


6 Ibid., pp. 270-71. 
7 “Three Vagabonds of Trinidad,” Vol. XVII, p. 178. 
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Of this native intelligence—one might almost say cun- 
ning—Harte has a good deal to say. Wan Lee and Li Tee 
are, of course, only little boys, who have had no homes or 
families; they are surely no more mischievous than any 
American boys of their age. There are examples besides 
the well-known “Heathen Chinee,” however, of adult 
Chinese outwitting their American rivals. Their ability to 
do this, Harte insists, was a necessary accomplishment if 
they were to deal with their Christian brethren. The gusto 
with which these episodes are told makes the reader feel 
that Harte took a certain delight in the unusual spectacle 
of a Chinese victory over the “money-grabbing Ameri- 
cans,” as he calls them.® 

By far the greatest emphasis in Harte’s tales is placed on 
the attitude of the Americans toward the Chinese immi- 
grants. Eleven of the prose works of Harte and several 
of his poems deal with this situation; in each it is the same 
—a constant mistreatment which ranges from the bedevil- 
ment of small urchins (urged on by their elders) to the 
Chinese massacres in San Francisco so vividly described 
in “Wan Lee the Pagan.” The Chinese were considered 
more than interlopers, he asserts, and they were treated 
worse than slaves. In the first place, most of the miners did 
not consider it necessary to pay for any work that the Chi- 
nese had done for them. See Yup complains of this: 

“Mishtel Bally (Mister Barry, my landlord) he owee me five dollee 
for washee, washee. He no payee me. He say he knock hellee outee me 
allee time I come for payee...” 

Alas! I knew that this was mainly true. Mr. James Barry was an 
Irishman, whose finer religious feelings revolted against paying money to 
a heathen. When I went home I expostulated with him, but only suc- 
ceeded in extracting from him the conviction that I was one of “thim 
black Republican fellys that worshiped naygurs.’’® 


The “finer religious feelings” of the Caucasians come in 
for the largest part of Harte’s scorn. “Li Tee’s pretty nan- 


8 See the short story “See Yup” for example; Vol. XVI. 
9 Ibid., p. 146. 
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keen yellow skin debarred him from the white ‘public 
school’ while although as a heathen he might have reason- 
ably claimed attention from the Sabbath-School, the par- 
ents who cheerfully gave their contributions to the hea- 
then abroad, objected to him as a companion of their chil- 
dren in the church at home,” he cries.*® And the stoning of 
Chinese children by their Christian brothers is described 
in “Wan Lee the Pagan,” “Three Vagabonds of Trini- 
dad,” and “See Yup.” “The feeling against the heathen 
reached its climax one Sunday,” he said, “when a China- 
man was stoned to death by a crowd of children returning 
from Sunday-school.”"* 

The mistreatment of the Chinese seems unbelievable to 
Harte, and he fills his tales with such instances of it as this 
supposed newspaper excerpt: 


An unfortunate rencontre took place on Monday last between the Hon. 
Jackson Flash of the “Dutch Flat Intelligencer,” and the well-known 
Colonel Starbottle of this place, in front of the Eureka Saloon. Two 
shots were fired by the parties without injury to either, although it is 
said that a passing Chinaman received fifteen buckshot in the calves of his 
legs from the Colonel’s double-barreled shot gun which were not intended 
for him. John will learn to keep out of the way of Melican man’s firearms 
hereafter !!2 


When two Orientals met at a crossroads, “the gallant 
Colonel simply kicked them out of his way; the irate Mr. 
Tethrick with an oath threw a stone at them and dispersed 
them.”** 

Although these examples are given only as parts of the 
stories and quoted without “editorial comment” by Harte, 
the satire is evident. As a rule he is more direct; the irony 
is more caustic. Witness, for example, Ah Fe’s traveling 
difficulties : 


10 “Three Vagabonds of Trinidad,” p. 188. 

11 “Bohemian Days in San Francisco,” Vol. XVIII, p. 136. 
12 “An Episode of Fiddletown,” Vol. II, p. 124. 

13 Jbid., p. 138. 
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On the road to Sacramento he was twice playfully thrown from the 
top of the stage-coach by an intelligent but deeply intoxicated Caucasian, 
whose moral nature was shocked at riding with one addicted to opium 
smoking. At Hangtown he was beaten by a passing stranger, purely an act 
of Christian supererogation. At Dutch Flat he was robbed by well-known 
hands from unknown motives. At Sacramento he was arrested on sus- 
picion of being something or other, and discharged with a severe repri- 
mand—possibly for not being it, and so delaying the course of justice. At 
San Francisco he was freely stoned by children of the public school ; but 
by carefully avoiding these monuments of enlightened progress, he at 
last reached in comparative safety the Chinese quarters, where his abuse 
was confined to the police and limited by the strong arm of the law.14 


Enough has been shown to make clear Harte’s position 
in regard to the anti-Chinese attitude; a study of the rea- 
sons that he finds for this attitude is even more revealing 
and gives, incidentally, a good picture of the author’s in- 
sight. The Chinese were mistreated, he says, because they 
were “recognized factors in the domestic and business 
economy of the city.”** He describes the Chinese massa- 
cres as follows: 


There were two days of that eventful year which will long be remem- 
bered in San Francisco—two days when a mob of her citizens set upon 
and killed unarmed, defenseless foreigners, because they were foreigners 
and of another race, religion, and color, and worked fer what wages they 
could get.1® 


Besides this occupational distance due to competition, 
there is racial farness, based in part on sensory antipathy 
and on the fear of loss of status.** This latter implies infe- 
riority, and in the tales of Bret Harte we find that it is the 
ignorant who persecute the Chinese. Harte says: 


From the persecutions of the young and old of a certain class his [a 
Chinese’s] life was a torment. I don’t know what was the exact philos- 


14 Jbid., p. 139. 

15 “Bohemian Days,” p. 136. 

16 “Wan Lee the Pagan,” p. 278. [Italics mine.] 

17 For examples of sensory antipathy see “Bohemian Days” and “NN.” 
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ophy that Confucius taught, but it is to be hoped that poor John in his 
persecution is still able to detect the conscious hate and fear with which 
inferiority always regards the possibility of even-handed justice, and 
which is the keynote to the vulgar clamor about servile and degraded 
races.18 


The educated person, on the other hand, naturally ac- 
cepts those of other races as individuals. The friends of 
Hop Sing, the Chinese merchant-gentleman, for instance, 
included “a judge of the Federal Court, an editor, a high 
governmental official, and a prominent merchant.”’® Un- 
fortunately, the typical attitude of the day was that ex- 
pressed by Mr. Parkin Skinner: 


It’s all very well for you to talk sentiment about niggers, Chinamen, 
and Injins . . . but I kin tell you, gentlemen, that this is a white man’s 
country! Yes, sir, you can’t get over it! The nigger of every description— 
yeller, brown, or black, call him “Chinese,” “Injin,” or “Kanaka,” or 
what you like—hez to clar off of God’s footstool when the Anglo-Saxon 
gets started! It stands to reason that they can’t live along side of printing 
presses, McCormick’s reapers, and the Bible! Yes, sir, the Bible; and 
Deacon Hornblower kin prove it to you. It’s our manifest destiny to clar 
them out—that’s what we was put here for—and it’s just the work we’ve 
got to do!?° 


No adequate reason is given here: there is nothing but 
religious prejudice and false nationalism based on lack of 
understanding, smug, proud ignorance, and a hatred 
founded on fear. 

After such caustic statements as that above, one cannot 
help thinking that Harte saw the “Chinese problem” 
clearly; that he abhorred the American solution of it 
seems evident. The question that remains is this: why and 
how did he hurt the Chinese? The answer is obvious; it 
lies in all the reasons given above. The readers wanted to 
believe the worst interpretation of the poem, “The Hea- 


18 “John Chinaman,” Vol. XVI, p. 223. 
19 “Wan Lee the Pagan,” p. 264. 
20 “Three Vagabonds of Trinidad,” pp. 191-92. 
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then Chinee,” and refused to see the irony; and yet Harte’s 
inference against the hypocritical Americans surely seems 
obvious enough. 

In the beginning of the poem, Truthful James and Bill 
Nye get Ah Sin into a “small game” of euchre, which they 
are sure he does not understand. 


Yet the cards they were stacked 
In a way that I grieve. 

And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve: 

Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers 
And the same with intent to deceive. 


Ah Sin, however, beats the Americans at their own game 
—and in the same way. He, too, has hidden his cards: 


Then I looked up at Nye, 
And he gazed upon me; 

And he rose with a sigh, 
And said, “Can this be? 

We are ruined by Chinese cheap labour ;” 
And he went for that heathen Chinee. . . 


That is why I remark 
And my language is plain, 

That for ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar— 
Which the same I am free to maintain. 


The success of these verses was immediate and great; it 
was hawked throughout the streets of San Francisco; it 
went through four editions in England the first year. Post- 
ers containing the lines “We are ruined by Chinese cheap 
labour” were circulated, and Californians jubilantly took 
up the refrain. Stewart wrote: 


Meanwhile, the author of “Plain Language from Truthful James,” 
popularly known as ‘““The Heathen Chinee,” sat in San Francisco experi- 
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encing a fellow feeling with that character in his beloved Arabian Nights 
who having carelessly rubbed a bottle set loose a world-shaking Djinn . . . 
But no wonder that, with the blood of an oppressed race in his own veins, 
his dislike of that too clever poem attained the fixity of hatred.?4 


If the lines of “The Heathen Chinee” were once popu- 
larly interpreted to mean that Harte felt as some Califor- 
nians had, that they “were ruined by Chinese cheap la- 
bour,” enough has been shown to refute the idea. No one 
can read Harte’s descriptions of the Chinese character and 
find anything but sympathy in his point of view. The Chi- 
nese immigrant of all classes is patient and kind, he says, 
and the immigrant’s loyalty to the children of the oppos- 
ing race is fine indeed. What small amount of cunning he 
has used in competing with his new employers is initiated 
by the Americans themselves. Most important proof of 
Harte’s sincere defense of the Chinese immigrant, how- 
ever, lies in his intense hatred of the American persecu- 
tion. It is in “Wan Lee the Pagan” that Harte becomes 
most angry. 


In the midst of this [riot] I got a note from Hop Sing, asking me to 
come to him immediately. I found his warehouse closed and strongly 
guarded by the police against any possible attack by the rioters. Hop Sing 
admitted me through a barred grating with his usual imperturbable calm, 
but, as it seemed to me, with more than his usual seriousness. Without a 
word he took my hand and led me to the rear of the room, and thence 
downstairs into the basement. It was dimly lighted, but there was some- 
thing lying on the floor covered by a shawl. As I approached, he drew the 
shawl away with a sudden gesture, and revealed Wan Lee, the Pagan, 
lying there dead! . . . Stoned to death in the streets of San Francisco, in 
the year of grace, eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, by a mob of half- 
grown boys and Christian school-children! 

As I put my hand reverently upon his breast, I felt something crum- 
bling beneath his blouse. . . . It was Wan Lee’s porcelain god, crushed by 
a stone from the hands of those Christian iconoclasts !?2 


21 Stewart, of. cit., pp. 181-82. 
22 “Wan Lee, the Pagan,” pp- 278-79. 
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@ Students of the phenomena of social change have long 
been aware of the tendency for changes in adaptive culture 
to lag behind changes in material culture. In citing exam- 
ples of this tendency and of the social maladjustments due 
to lag, the examples have most often been chosen from 
among the more purely social in a narrow sense or from 
the field of economic institutions. Thus are explained cer- 
tain ceremonial survivals and certain economic maladjust- 
ments. Perhaps in no field, however, is cultural lag more 
in evidence than in that of taxation. 

The lack of correspondence between existing tax sys- 
tems and fiscal needs is often of great practical significance 
and is of particular interest to students of social change be- 
cause of the flagrant nature of the lag. Furthermore, there 
is the added fact that any existing tax system not only is a 
reflection of existing or previously existing social and eco- 
nomic conditions but, in addition, represents a compro- 
mise between clashing economic interest groups. Too, be- 
cause the tax system is the product of legislation, it is likely 
to be more difficult to change than are many other forms 
of adaptation which do not require formal governmental 
sanction. Tax legislation is also in many instances affected 
by constitutional and legal restrictions. A tax system may 
then be said to represent a complex of adjustments be- 
tween interests each primarily important in another field. 
It is the purpose of this article to explore this thesis in 
greater detail with particular reference to the American 
general property tax. 

Every existing tax system mirrors not only the stage of 
economic development which the country has reached but 
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also the dominance of certain economic and political 
groups over others. If the contest between the clashing in- 
terest groups is one-sided, the tax system will reflect this 
condition by the burden it throws on certain groups and 
the immunity it allows others. Some years ago a mature, 
American graduate student entered one of the writer’s 
classes after returning from a period of residence in one of 
the large South American republics. He had taken a few 
courses in the university in the South American city in 
which he lived and when he returned to the United States 
brought back a transcript of his record. Because it was 
necessary to have the transcript on officially stamped pa- 
per, its cost was more than thirty dollars as compared with 
the nominal fees which universities in the United States 
charge for the same service. The explanation of the high 
cost of the transcript was that the country was dominated 
by large landed interests who preferred to raise revenue 
by taxing consumers and business and professional groups 
rather than landownership. Among the taxes used were 
those on bookkeeping paper and merchants’ signs and 
show windows. In countries such as the United States the 
situation is less one-sided and represents a compromise. 
Political and social revolutions such as the English Revo- 
lution of 1688 and the French Revolution profoundly af- 
fected the tax systems of their countries for long periods in 
the future, because they represented the triumph of new 
economic groups. 

The element of lag and delay develops, however, be- 
cause once a compromise has been effected and an equi- 
librium reached the tax system becomes embedded in law 
and in customary modes of thought and adjustment, so that 
to economic class interest there is added the positive resist- 
ance of ingrained habits and social inertia. This prefer- 
ence for the old and reluctance to change in the field of 
taxation are expressed in the proverb that “every old tax 
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is a good tax and every new tax a bad one.” More impor- 
tant still, these resistances to change are likely to be so last- 
ing that at any given time a large part of the tax system is 
composed of outmoded forms that represent an adjust- 
ment to economic patterns and class adjustments of a pre- 
vious generation. 

The lagging adjustment in the case of the general prop- 
erty in the United States is rooted in history. In general, it 
was the sort of undifferentiated property tax with which 
the European colonists were familiar when they came to 
America, but which the European countries were soon to 
leave behind. Under the relatively simple conditions of a 
pioneer agricultural economy the general property tax 
worked fairly well until after the Civil War. Land was the 
chief form of taxable wealth, and it seemed not unreason- 
able to tax along with it the farmer’s personal property 
and the professional or business man’s equipment or stock 
in trade. After all, land was the most important form of 
wealth and, if other things were included, what could be 
fairer than to provide that all kinds of property should be 
assessed and taxed uniformly? If ability to bear taxes was 
best served by uniformity, why not include such provisions 
in the constitutions of the states? This was done, and in the 
case of Indiana and Ohio, whose constitutions were re- 
vised in the decade preceding the Civil War, the results 
were obstacles to change that have not yet been fully over- 
come. 

After the Civil War the general expansion of business 
and the growth in the amount and complexity of intan- 
gible property and the development of the railroad system 
gave rise to new problems and emphasized as never before 
the discrepancy between the industrial and economic sys- 
tems and the property tax system. The first important 
modifications resulted from the necessity of developing 
specialized methods for the taxation of banks and insur- 
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ance companies. In the case of the railroads, it was not 
until other criticisms of the railroads had led to regula- 
tory legislation that changes were made in railroad taxa- 
tion and then only after conditions had become so serious 
that public sentiment was deeply aroused. It was obvious 
that local assessors could not properly view and assess the 
segments of roadbed that lay within the boundaries of 
their districts. The public generally believed that the rail- 
roads were escaping their just share of the cost of govern- 
ment. The outcome of this tardy adjustment of the prop- 
erty tax system to changed railroad conditions was the cre- 
ation of state tax commissions with the authority to apply 
special methods of assessment and taxation. This change 
in the tax laws was related to the general movement to 
regulate the railroads which manifested itself in the 
“Granger Laws” of the seventies and which culminated in 
the passage of the Interstate Commerce Act in 1887. But 
the tax adjustments tended to come after other forms of 
railroad legislation were adopted. 

With the growing complexity of the social and indus- 
trial life of the country and with the development of cor- 
porate industry, the property tax became more and more 
unsatisfactory. Tangible personal property became much 
more difficult to assess. It was relatively easy in pioneer 
days to assess the livestock and the implements of the farm- 
er. It seemed rather fair to include them along with his 
real estate in determining his taxpaying ability; but, as 
property became more complex in nature and more difhi- 
cult to evaluate, the property tax became more and more 
subject to criticism. Under complex urban conditions it 
became increasingly difficult to assess for taxation the most 
obvious forms of tangible property. It was said some years 
ago that there were on the tax books in Cook County, IIli- 
nois, fewer steam boilers than there were in one of the 
down-state agricultural counties. At the same time there 
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were said to be only thirty pianos on the tax books in Chi- 
cago and Cook County. The mere matter of finding peo- 
ple at home in order to assess their property became one 
of great difficulty. It is equally true that in a large city it is 
virtually impossible to depend upon self-assessment by in- 
dividuals, so that in the large cities the assessment of tan- 
gible personal property has largely broken down in fact if 
not always in name. The assessment of intangible property 
is still more difficult. In addition to the difficulty of dis- 
covering it or depending upon individuals voluntarily to 
report their tangible property, there is the widespread 
belief that there is an element of injustice in taxing intan- 
gible property under the general property tax. 

What has happened in recent years is that the property 
tax has been supplemented by other forms of revenue, so 
that the burden upon the taxpayers has been somewhat 
less. In a number of states the property tax has been modi- 
fied by the adoption of special methods of taxing intan- 
| gibles and in a few states by the comprehensive classifica- 


tion of all property. Most of these changes have been 
brought about with great difficulty. They are made still 
more difficult by the fact that the schools and many other 
local functions are mainly supported by the property tax. 
There has been a reluctance on the part of many taxpayers 
) to vote for new forms of taxation, even though by so doing 
! they might hope to escape some of the burden of the prop- 

erty tax. During the depression years the situation became 

so bad in certain states that new taxes were adopted as a 
matter of desperation. In this way is to be explained the 
rapid adoption of sales taxes. In very few states indeed was 
there an orderly revision of the tax system until the situa- 
| tion was so bad that it was necessary to take some sort of 
drastic action. In reality, the general property tax is tend- 
ing to become a real-estate tax. This has had the effect in 
many cities of making the tax burden so heavy that old 
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buildings located in zones in transition from one use to 
another are being torn down to avoid property taxes. The 
sites are then used for parking lots or occupied by cheap 
one-story “taxpayers,” which provide a maximum revenue 
on a minimum investment and an escape from some of the 
burden of taxation. Thus the lag in adjusting the tax sys- 
tem influences the ecological pattern of the city. 

In the case of the lag between social and economic de- 
velopments and the tax system there have seemed to be 
several factors. One is that to change the system involves 
formal legislative action, which is likely to lead to a con- 
test between strong economic interest groups. Since tax 
legislation very directly affects the economic welfare of 
many individuals and of many business establishments, 
there is difficulty in changing even a bad system. When 
economic interests are involved, people often prefer the 
known evil to the dreaded unknown. More than that, the 
whole tax system becomes a part of the social and eco- 
nomic structure of a community, and the adjustments be- 
tween the different factors involved become fixed and 
institutionalized. 
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REVOLUTION AS A FIELD OF SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 


PAUL MEADOWS 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


@ The sociological investigation of revolution may be di- 
vided, in so far as the focus of attention is institutional 
revolution, into two types of research. On the one hand, 
the sociologist may wish to establish universally recurrent 
patterns in the revolution as a whole or in some element or 
phase of it. In other words, do revolutionary movements, 
groups, personalities, collective adjustment patterns have 
a natural history? If so, what are their patterns? 

The method by which recurrence is observed must not 
be aprioristic, illustrative, or cross-sectional; if such a 
method is utilized, too much must not be claimed for the 
results. On the other hand, the methods need not be com- 
pletely inductive; indeed, a completely inductive study is 
an impossibility. To observe and establish a recurrence 
the sociologist must see the context as a genetic-functional 
whole in terms of a set of logically derived categories. In 
this manner, the sequence patterns of (1) types of groups, 
(2) ideas, (3) social inventions, (4) social control tech- 
niques, (5) leadership, and (6) ideologies may serve as 
the index points of recurrence. If these are then found, 
upon comparison in a number of contexts, to show uni- 
form succession or similitude, a natural history pattern 
may be formulated. 

Using the same schematic-comparative method of ob- 
servation, the sociologist may be interested in positing uni- 
versal recurrence in the relationships of social patterns in 
revolution. Thus, he would look for invariance in the rela- 
tonships between (1) organized and unorganized groups; 
(2) the economic status of groups, persons, or even of the 
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total society and the types of revolutionary social inven- 
tion, the life history pattern of the revolutionary groups, 
revolutionary ideologies, or any other phase of revolution- 
ary collective behavior; (3) elite classes and subelite 
classes; and (4) urban and rural areas. Or, he would look 
for universally recurrent uniformities (1) in the vertical 
and horizontal mobility of groups, persons, and ideas; (2) 
in the social roles of intellectuals, mobs, crowds, cultural 
diffusion, selected social institutions (church, for exam- 
ple) ; (3) in the social controls which are utilized in the 
conquest and consolidation of power. Again, he may ob- 
serve the extent of recurrence and similarities (1) in the 
phenomena of nonlogical behavior; (2) in the factors pre- 
cipitating disorganization in a given society; (3) in the 
psycho-social aspects of a society during a revolution—in 
religion, music, literature. Finally, he may be interested 
in the possible generalizations (in the form of laws, ten- 
dencies, or other uniformities) concerning the kind and 
number of social inventions introduced during a revolu- 
tion and the kind and number of those innovations which 
“stick” after the revolution. : 

On the other hand, the sociologist may seek merely to 
collect, organize, and present the data about one particu- 
lar revolutionary movement or some phase of that move- 
ment. The assumption behind this enterprise, and a thor- 
- oughly sound one too, is that the bringing together of data, 
otherwise scattered, which have a relevant (if not causal) 
relationship to any set of events constitutes a much-needed 
clearing of the ground for the first type of sociological 
research. Here again, what events are studied will depend 
upon the purpose in hand, the frame of reference of the 
researcher, the categories which are used, and so forth. 
Throughout, however, the primary concern will be, not 
the formulation of uniformities, but the collection of data. 
This activity also belongs, it should be noted, in the field 
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of historiography, where it might possibly be classified as 
historical synthesis. 

The chief method in this second type of research would 
be intensive case history studies of (1) ideas, (2) ideolo- 
gies, (3) groups, (4) personalities, (5) social inventions 
(principally legislative) , (6) social institutions, (7) com- 
munities and regions, and (8) any other type of activity 
to which a sociological name has been or may be applied. 
The principal justification for these detailed and compre- 
hensive investigations is simply that they work toward the 
greater validity of the type of sociological enterprise dis- 
cussed above. The major appeal of this type of research is 
that historians who appreciate this wider contextual sig- 
nificance might possibly be enlisted. Historians need not 
be sociologists to write histories of much greater worth to 
sociologists. In a word, a legitimate sociological inquiry 
into revolution would be historical fact finding, analytical 
and synthetic, about the psychic, social, and cultural “bi- 
ography” of a revolutionary movement or period. 

For the most part, these fields of investigation are as yet 
unexplored. From the standpoint of timeliness and need 
they might very well be exhaustively treated. Scientifi- 
cally, the study of the process of revolution (i.e., as a 
whole: natural history) and of the process in revolution 
(of units within the whole: life history) is fairly certain 
to be productive. In addition, the insight into and the pre- 
diction (whether prospective or retrospective) of behav- 
ior which it affords are not insignificant values of an in- 
quiry which is at the same time colorful and challenging. 


RACIAL ENCLAVEMENT 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


I 


@ A few years ago when I inquired of a government offi- 
cial in Halifax concerning the development of the people 
of French descent who now reside in Nova Scotia, he re- 
plied: “They are all enclaved.” It appeared also that other 
people in Nova Scotia were enclaved. In fact, the term 
“enclaved,” at first somewhat forbidding perhaps, is in 
certain connections particularly apt. Many peoples in dif- 
ferent parts of the world are racially enclaved, and the 
concept of racial enclavement carries with it a wealth of 
sociological meaning. 

Enclaved means enclosed. It signifies more, for it in- 
volves being enclosed within a foreign substance or a for- 
eign territory. It denotes a state of being surrounded by 
culture patterns that are different from and opposed to 
that which is enclaved. An enclaved race is one that is sur- 
rounded by peoples of birth and culture that are different 
and in a measure in opposition. 

The social situation of the people in Nova Scotia who 
are “racially enclaved” is characterized by many relation- 
ships that involve neighboring peoples. The modern 
French Acadians carry on many economic activities in- 
volving other races in Nova Scotia. They meet members 
of other groups, such as the English, the Scotch, the Irish, 
the Micmac Indians, with freedom. 

However, the French-speaking Acadians remain 
French to a remarkable degree. Despite intersocial rela- 
tionships they maintain their cultural identity. Neither do 
they intermarry to any great extent. Both culturally and 
biologically they resist change, and hence may be said to 
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be in a condition of racial enclavement. Thus, racial en- 
clavement is a condition of cultural and biological identity 
and continuation in a situation of social interaction and 
economic exchange. 

The causes of racial enclavement will be sought first in 
' the case of the French Acadians of Nova Scotia today; 
second, among the Quechuas of Cuzco, Peru; and third, 
in Guatemala among the Maya-Quichés. The results of 
this threefold examination will then be integrated in con- 
clusions concerning racial enclavement. 


II 


In Nova Scotia the French (1) maintain their language 
with tenacity. They have insisted with much feeling that 
their children be taught French at public expense, and 
they have persisted in their use of a language which has 
been “foreign” in Nova Scotia since 1764. The human 
sentiment which develops in connection with a mother 
tongue is persistent, and it partially explains racial en- 
clavement wherever it is found.* 

Among the French in Nova Scotia (2) there is a politi- 
cal animosity extending back nearly two hundred years. 
It is an animosity somewhat similar to, but not related to, 
those century-old hatreds which burst forth in war in 
Europe with disturbing frequency and terrifying fierce- 
ness. It is an animosity that began when the French and 
Indians united in warfare against the English in colonial 
days. It is an animosity that has been kept alive when 
French peasant peoples have received orders from “supe- 
rior” English officials. 

Then, (3) there are causes found in religious differ- 
ences. The French Nova Scotians are Catholics, but many 
of their neighbors are Protestants. The Catholic peasants 
have looked to their priests for guidance, and the priests 


1See T. Morris Longstreth, To Nowa Scotia (Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 
1935), Ch. XI. 
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in turn have performed the role of conservative leaders. 
They have safeguarded their followers against open and 
insidious attacks from any and all forces that they have 
considered inimical to the religious and the social welfare 
of a peasant people. Traditions have been fostered, while 
new and dangerous ideas have been frowned upon. Racial 
intermarriage has been viewed with disfavor if not forbid- 
den. 


III 


An examination of the Quechuas, who may be said to be 
enclaved in eastern and southern Peru, shows factors simi- 
lar to those found among the French Nova Scotians. How- 
ever, differences also exist. The Quechuas live in but are 
not an integral part of Peru. They live pretty largely to 
themselves, and yet they and their ancestors have been sub- 
jects of Spanish-speaking conquerors for four centuries. 
This political domination is (1) the first explanatory fac- 
tor to be noted. Pizarro and his followers came as exploit- 
ers and tricksters. They took advantage of the Indians of 
Cuzco, and the latter and their children have not forgot- 
ten. Quechuan words are few, but the resentment of Que- 
chuas against marauders has a long life. Silently genera- 
tion after generation of Quechuas and related tribes have 
gone about their mountain work, but ever has there been 
scorn for their “lords and masters.” Neither intermarriage 
nor acculturation has made much headway.’ 

Next, it may be observed (2) that the Quechuas have 
the pride of mountain peoples. They toil for their daily 
bread. They work with their hands. Like other mountain 
peoples they “look down upon” lowlanders, not topo- 
graphically so much as in spirit. Moreover, when the for- 
eign invader refuses to work with his hands, his ways are 


2 See E. L. Hewett, Ancient Andean Life (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1939). 
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viewed askance and he is despised. Mountain peoples have 
their own standards of honor and worth. They refuse to 
respect and to copy the ways of soft-handed and smooth- 
tongued “superiors.” 

Closely related is (3) the fact that the Quechuas and 
other Indian groups are isolated by attitude and physical 
inaccessibility. Living at altitudes of 10,000 to 12,000 feet 
and higher, they have naturally had life largely to them- 
selves. Only in Cuzco has the Peruvian of Spanish descent 
been somewhat numerous or a permanent resident. Ex- 
ploiters of natural resources have come and gone, but the 
Quechua has gone on as did his ancestors, except that the 
ancestors were servants of the Incas or rulers while the 
modern Quechua has survived in a land where the Incas 
have died out. Although the Spanish-Peruvian and the 
Quechua are both Catholic in religion, yet they have not 
united in race or in culture. Other factors have kept the 
Quechua enclaved.® 


IV 


In looking at Guatemala the racial enclavement idea is 
suggested by the term “a nation within a nation,” which 
signifies a culture group within a political unity.* The 
cultures both of the Indians in Guatemala and of the sur- 
rounding and dominating white people have remained 
literally static for centuries.® The social contacts have been 
many and continuous, but the Indians’ culture has re- 
mained only slightly changed. Various rules obtain 
whereby acculturation might take place. For example, 
Indian children are required to attend school at least three 


3 Some students feel that many Quechuas are only nominally Catholic and that 
at heart their religion is largely of Indian origins. 

4 Chester L. Jones, Guatemala, Past and Present (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1940), p. 343. 

5 The data for this section of this paper have been obtained partly from the 
study by Morris Siegel entitled “Resistances to Culture Change in Western Guate- 
mala,” which appears in this issue of Sociology and Social Research, and partly 
from personal observations. 
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years before becoming fourteen years of age (providing 
school facilities are available), and yet the Indians have 
continued enclaved. A brief summary of Mr. Siegel’s an- 
alysis of the reasons follows, but for the full argument the 
reader is referred to the article appearing in this issue. 

1. The principle of “white racial superiority” is pro- 
mulgated. The white rulers put this idea into operation in 
all their relations with the Indians. Indian children learn 
it in the public schools. Roles of inferiority for the In- 
dians are widely insisted upon. Nobody is to question this 
doctrine. 

2. In political situations the Indians often occupy un- 
paid positions. They rarely are allowed to climb up the 
political ladder. Some are required to serve two years in 
a low-level municipal office without pay. 

3. Indians are engaged on plantations in doing menial 
labor. White people are rarely so employed. Indians who 
own no land and are registered as agricultural laborers are 
required to spend at least 150 days a year as agricultural 
laborers. They serve as carriers for white people. 

4. Intermarriage is virtually forbidden by tradition 
and public opinion. Social ostracism operates effectively 
if the sex rules are overstepped. 

Thus the Maya-Quichés of the Guatemalan highlands 
are enclaved by the white Guatemalan’s culture, even 
though they outnumber the white population two to one. 
Here is a majority group enclaved by a minority group, 
partly because the latter assumes superiority and main- 
tains a political and economic domination. Dr. William 
Kirk, who foresees change, concludes that the white man’s 
culture is aggravating to the Maya-Quichés, but that the 
latter have “not yet changed many beliefs, standards, atti- 
tudes, and values of tribal living.”® 


6 William Kirk, “Social Change Among the Highland Indians of Guatemala,” 
Sociology and Social Research, 23 :333. 
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There is a mutual holding aloof or pulling apart. The 
white people do not want the Indians “to become like the 
whites,” for fear that the former will want equal rights 
with the whites. On the other hand, the more advanced 
among the Maya-Quichés resent the overlordship of the 
white Guatemalans, and engage in a mild form of passive 
resistance. They encourage their people to withdraw with- 
in themselves. Racial enclavement logically results. 


V 


In considering the references to racial situations in 
Nova Scotia, Peru, and Guatemala, as well as other ex- 
amples of racial enclavement that might have been pre- 
sented, there are certain uniformities that may be men- 
tioned. While characterized by variations, these examples 
of racial enclavement also represent uniformities of hu- 
man interaction. 

1. Racial enclavement is an enclosure chiefly of cul- 
ture traits that is maintained because of sentiments signi- 
fying loyalty to the old, the tried, and the satisfactory. 

2. Itis continued by virtue of defense reactions against 
traits that seem foreign, undesirable, dangerous, or both, 
and against political or economic domination by outsiders. 

3. It feeds on resentment toward unfairness, hostility, 
and assumption of superiority on the part of outsiders. 

4. It may be fostered by the outside group as a defense 
against having the latter’s position of domination invaded 
and overthrown. 

5. It continues through mutual ignorance and mutual 
inability to perceive the possibilities and advantages of 
participating in a larger cultural unity. 


fi 


PACIFIC COAST RESEARCH NOTES 
(Partial List) 


Among the research projects being completed at the present time within 
the Pacific coast colleges and universities are the following: 


The University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Laura Waggoner, “A Community Survey of San Jose, a Suburb of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico,” master’s thesis 
Henry Angelino, “A Study of the Barelas Community Center on the 
Periphery of Albuquerque,” master’s thesis 


University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 
Processes and Procedures in Community Organization, E. D. Tetreau 
Social Aspects of Farm Leasing under Irrigation, E. D. Tetreau 
Volume and Characteristics of Recent Migration into Arizona, Var- 
den Fuller and E. D. Tetreau 


Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon. 
The Step-Child in Preliterate Societies, William C. Smith 
The Church and the Sociology of Salvation, William C. Smith 
Research work being done by senior students: 
Mary Dorothy Simmons, “Social Control Among the Menno- 
nites of Oregon” | 


Henrietta Carlson, ““The Swedes of Portland, Oregon” 
Paul Paulsen, “Migrants in the Northwest” 


Master’s theses being completed : 
Hyman Brodowsky, “Theories of Migration in the Age of Mer- 
cantilism” 
Robert C. Myers, ““The Transient Girl: A Social Psychological 
Study” 
Ralph James Preminger, ““The Workingman’s Party in Califor- 
nia and the Chinese Question” 
James E. Raynes, “The Effect of the Impact of White Culture on 
an Indian Group” 
Carl N. Reynolds, “A Study of the Lone Ranch Indian Mound” 
Andrew Judson Sturtevant, “Jewish Immigration to the United 
States, 1880-1940” 
Ph.D. dissertations being completed : 
Edward Louis Rose, “An Analysis of the Characteristics of 
United States Senators” 


Stanford University, Stanford University, California. 
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Carlo Lawrence Lastrucci, “A Study of the Interrelationship be- 
tween the Occupational and Non-occupational Attitudes of 
the Dance Musician” 


The University of British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada. 

The university has just completed a summary of student research over 
the last twelve years. A research class of between 20 and 30 students has 
turned in over 200 projects and maps. A theme is chosen each year. For 
the session 1940-1941 the theme is “Social Factors in Juvenile Delin- 
quency.” Individual research is also permitted, provided field work can 
be done. Continuing studies have dealt with “Accommodation Groups” 
and “Secondary Areas.” The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has accepted 
for census purposes the census areas set up on the basis of work at the 
University of British Columbia. These areas cover the lower mainland 
of British Columbia including the city of Vancouver. Any new develop- 
ment in the Province or the city of Vancouver is covered and a full report 
upon it filed. This has given studies of “Cancer Control,” “Venereal 
Disease,” “The Metropolitan Health Department,” “Health Insurance,” 
and “Tuberculosis Control.” Eight anthropological studies were under- 
taken and two have been completed. Two noteworthy master’s theses 
have been completed: R. Sumida, “A Study of the Japanese Canadians,” 
and Donald K. Bell, “A Study of B. C. Health Insurance.” 


The University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 

Candidates for Ph.D. degree: 

Clifford M. Carey, ‘“Trends in Social Group Work” 

Pearl E. Clark, “Social Adjustment Problems of Junior College 
Girls” 

John B. Griffing, “Culture Factors Affecting Population Growth” 

Charles E. Hutchinson, “Acculturation of the Pueblo Indian Villages 
of the Rio Grande Valley” 

Eugene Richards, “The Social Causes and Effects of the Negro Mi- 
gration to Southern California: 1900-1940” 

Candidates for master’s degree: 

James E. Crimi, “Social Status of the Negro in Pasadena, California” 

David H. Crosby, “Social Values in the Credit Union Movement in 
the United States” 

Merle E. Fish, Jr., “Social and Community Values of the Christian 
Youth Fellowship of the Wilshire Blvd. Christian Church of Los 
Angeles” 

Gerald A. Estep, “Social Placement of the Port Student in Hawaii” 

Thomas R. Marshall, “Recreational Problems of Six Hundred Jun- 
ior and Senior High School Pupils in Torrance, California” 
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Muriel G. McCrory, “Sociological Evaluation of the Student Recre- 
ational Program of the Churches of the Wilshire District in Los 
Angeles” 

Olive S. Melinkoff, “Social and Group Plans for a Wider Distribu- 
tion of Medical Care in Los Angeles County” 

Paul F. Tjensvold, “A Study of the Effect of the Depression on 
Christian Social Thought” 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL CASE WORK. By JoserHine Strope in col- 
laboration with Pautine R. Strope. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1940, pp. xv-+219. 


One of the purposes of the book is “to meet the needs of instructors of 
undergraduate courses in social work.” About a third of the volume is 
devoted to historical perspectives both in England and in the United 
States; about a third is devoted to social case-work practice; and a third 
to areas of service (in unemployment, child welfare, youth adjustment, 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, vocational rehabilitation, public 
health, and medical care). In the appendix the authors discuss social plan- 
ning in Great Britain. 

Obviously, the authors have undertaken too ambitious a task to be pre- 
sented adequately within the confines of 200 pages. Some of the chapters 
are from one and one-half pages to four pages in length. (See chapters 8, 
9, 12, 14, 17.) 

Since there are still colleges offering courses to undergraduates, highly 
introductory material is needed, and the authors are wise in appreciating 
that need. But such material must present a much more thoroughgoing 
analysis of social case work, and selections of case data must be much 
more carefully and painstakingly prepared than the present volume per- 
mits. It is true that the authors—at the end of each chapter—give selected 
readings designed to supplement the text. Yet these references constitute, 
for the most part, very difficult reading even for many graduate students. 
(See references to Frank Bruno, John Dollard, Virginia Robinson, Jessie 
Taft, Ada Shefield, and others. ) 

In spite of the limitations of the book the authors show insight into the 
problems of the student and the teacher. The titles of the chapters are 
exceptionally well worded. The bibliographies are extensive and show the 
authors’ acquaintance with the field. P.V.Y. 
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GROWTH AND DECLINE OF AGRICULTURAL VILLAGES. By Davp 
R. Jenkins. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1940, pp. x+-95. 


Much has been written about the growth and decline of American 
agricultural villages. The present report is based not on a statistical 
analysis of all villages but on a more intensive study of a selected number 
of places, being an outgrowth of earlier studies of agricultural villages 
made by the Institute of Social and Religious Research under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Edmund de S. Brunner. The original studies included 177 
villages, but this number was reduced to 140, of which 12 places com- 
prising an equal number of growing and declining villages were chosen 
for special visitation and detailed study. 

The author presents seventeen general conclusions, from which may be 
gleaned the facts that migration to villages, increased trade with the 
open country, growth of local industries, the establishment of government 
projects, county seat activities, increase of the density of tributary popu- 
lation, presence of a relatively larger number of children and young 
people with fewer older people, larger families and fewer single people 
with a balance of sexes, the presence of good schools and a large number 
of educated people in the community are among the chief conditions 
favorable to village growth. The reverse of these conditions will produce 
decline of the population. M.H.N. 


CORN BREAD AND CREEK WATER: THE LANDSCAPE OF RURAL 
POVERTY. By CuHartes Morrow Wirson. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1940, pp. xvi+309. 


The author tackles the much-discussed farm problem and presents 
material in a semipopular fashion. An analysis of the anatomy of rural 
poverty reveals the exit of the soil, for wind and water have dealt ruin 
to at least 135,000,000 acres of tillable land. The little red schoolhouse 
is a most serious barrier to a sufficient country life, and unwanted youth 
are being bottled up in the country; as a consequence, between 4,000,000 
and 5,000,000 poor folks are on the road, traveling from place to place 
in search of work. Economic or personal distress is the chief reason for 


- leaving settled residence. The presence of the poor Indians, fishermen, 


and others along the ocean front, the timber workers, the cattle men, and 
the “po’ folks down south,” and the people in the drought areas are 
mute evidences that “the poor we have with us.” But something is being 
done about it as evidenced by agricultural adjustment and relief programs 
which are touching millions of rural people. M.H.N. 


| 
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SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK, 1941. By Russet H. Kurtz, Editor. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1941, pp. 793. 


This handbook is too well and favorably known to need any extended 
review. In this, the sixth edition, past standards have been maintained 
and raised. Old materials have been revised and new data have been 
added. The number of pages has been increased from 730 (Volume V) to 
793. The signed articles number 83, as against 82 in the preceding volume. 
Seven members have retired from the advisory committee and seven new 
names appear. Part Two on “Public Assistance in the States” disappears, 
and Part Three in the preceding issue becomes Part Two. It consists of 
directories of public and private national and state agencies. New subjects 
appear, such as consumer interests, behavior problems, men in military 
service, social workers’ organizations. Because of rearrangements, other 
topics among the signed articles have been dropped, for example, parole, 
prisons, probation. The editor points out that, since the first volume of 
this work appeared in 1930, “sweeping changes have occurred in the pat- 
tern and scope of American social work.” These are shifts in emphasis 
from voluntary to governmental agencies, from direct assistance to assist- 
ance “in the form of wages paid to workers on socially useful projects,” 
and so on. The social worker, whether engaged in public or private social 
work, is “primarily a worker with problems of distress,” and is in both 
cases identified “by the community as a public servant, whether on a gov- 
ernmental or private agency payroll.” The editor anticipates that ad- 
ditional and basic changes in social work are immediately in the offing. 

E.S.B. 


POST-WAR HOUSING PROBLEMS. By O. E. W. Otsen. Geneva Research 
Center: Geneva Studies, Volume XI, Number 6, 1940, pp. 69. 


The author emphasizes the social and economic aspects of the housing 
problem. He says that in no country has a satisfactory solution of the 
problem been achieved. This country should make a careful study of the 
experience of European countries and avoid the mistakes made abroad. 
Low-cost housing on a commercial basis is not yet practicable; as a 
consequence, financial intervention by public authority becomes necessary. 
Further studies by the International Labor Office and the Technical 
Organizations of the League of Nations are recommended. The housing 
problems following the present war require careful consideration, and we 
should also be guided by past experience. Large-scale building programs 
and public works projects will very likely be given preference. G.B.M. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND FEDERAL LEGISLATION. By THomas 
Russet FisHer. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940, pp. 370. 


This book surveys federal labor legislation from 1900 to 1939 princi- 
pally as it has affected the coal, steel, railroad, and automobile industries. 
The author states that our industrial codes of the present time have been 
somewhat influenced by the factory legislation in England and the secu- 
rity legislation in Bismarck’s Germany. He indicates nicely too that our 
labor legislation has had to be realized slowly, since it takes time for men 
to be convinced of the need for change, and that at present the process of 
change awaits the change of ideas of men about their government. Our 
federal government has moved slowly in the direction of interfering with 
industry by legislation on account of the philosophy of individualism and 
because of the problem of state rights. Three factors have brought the 
federal government into the picture: (1) sweatshop evils, (2) strikes and 
industrial conflicts, and (3) the economic depression. The major portion 
of the book is devoted to discussions showing the evolution of govern- 
mental legislation in the field of industrial disputes in the four great 
industries named above. These discussions tend to be generally satis- 
factory and yield much in the way of indicating future policies for the 
improvement of both legislation and the administration of that legislation. 

M.J.V. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, a Biography. By Rene Kraus. Second Edition Re- 
vised. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1940, pp. 415. 


The author, partly French and partly German, writes a stirring and 
popular biography of Winston Churchill, the Englishman. The document 
might almost be termed a eulogy. Of course, it is too soon to present a 
scientific evaluation of Churchill. The times call for a picture which will 
arouse interest in and understanding of today’s leader of the British 
Empire and one of the leaders of the scattered and wavering forces of 
democracy. 

Not many Americans know that Churchill’s mother was Jennie 
Jerome, an American girl, a daughter of Leonard Jerome, one-time 
publisher and coeditor of the New York Times. Not many on this side of 
the Atlantic think of him as “a problem boy,” a boy who was recalcitrant, 
who would not study, in fact who shunned college. His extrovertive na- 
ture carried him as a journalist-soldier to India, Egypt, South Africa, 
Cuba. In all these exploits he faced physical danger unafraid. Abroad 
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or at home he was an “irregular,” choosing not the customary but his own 
way. At the age of twenty-six this self-centered young man was described 
by an American admirer as “author of six books, hero of four wars, mem- 
ber of Parliament, forthcoming Prime Minister.” The last item, a pre- 
diction, was a long time in being fulfilled, for Churchill was too independ- 
ent and daring in his politics. He finally achieved this noteworthy goal 
because he foresaw that “the next war” would be fought in the air, that 
England could not rest her case on appeasement but on armaments before 
an unscrupulous and deceptive enemy, and because he had the courage of 
his convictions and the ability to instill confidence in a frightened English 
people who feared that England would go the way that a divided France 
went in 1940. Churchill is depicted as the wartime friend of labor because 
he recognizes that England cannot win the war without the loyalty of 
her laboring people. He is shown as a humanitarian militarist when he is 
dealing with a foe who can be trusted. He is portrayed as one who was 
among the first in England to believe that Nazism wanted not merely 
justice and equal rights, but world power. He is described as the current 
friend of democracy because he believes in personal rights, in individual 
freedom, in a world free from Nazi aspirations for dominance. _ E.S.B. 


CREDIT UNION NORTH AMERICA. By Roy F. Bercencren. Kingsport, 
Tennessee: Southern Publishers, Inc., 1940, pp. vii+-390. 


The author who received the credit union mantle in the United States 
from the Boston philanthropist-merchant, E. A. Filene, has earned the 
right to be considered the leader of the credit union movement in our 
country. In this, the fourth book that he has written on credit unions, he 
surveys the history of the movement, analyzes its main characteristics in 
terms of both purposes and structure, and sets forth guiding principles 
for the future. He definitely classifies credit unions as co-operative in 
character and as forerunners of a new day for democracy. Their aims are 
thrift or saving, credit, and education. He urges that, even when borrow- 
ing from the credit union, the member should continue his savings 
payments toward additional shares of membership. The credit union 
educates men and women in “the mysteries of money management” and 
in “their responsibilities as the true creators of the economic state in 
which they live.” The author defines a credit union as ‘“‘a cooperative 
society, organized within a group of people, self managed on the coopera- 
tive principle.” Moreover, the credit union is “a bulwark to democracy” 
and includes “a complete loyalty to every democratic principle.” Everyone 
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who believes in the American principle of democracy is wholeheartedly 
in favor of co-operative credit unions. The credit unions in the United 
States and Canada now number over 10,000; their members approach 
3,000,000; and their assets are about $250,000,000. Mr. Bergengren’s 
latest book on credit unions in Canada and the United States adds another 
bond of unity to those already existing between Canada and the United 
States. E.S.B. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC WELFARE. By R. Crype Wuire. New 
York: American Book Company, 1940, pp. xiv-+527. 


In this book the author deals successively with public welfare organiza- 
tion, methods of treatment, personnel, finance, and public relations. He 
summarizes briefly the history of public welfare organization and dis- 
cusses types of organization developed under federal, state, and local 
auspices. Some of the anomalies in the federal organization are indicated 
and also the advantages evident in specific types of state organization. 

Methods of treatment cover all of the important phases of public 
social service work. Interesting questions such as the right to relief, 
sterilization, the commitment of the insane, and the results of work 
relief are briefly discussed. The relation of public welfare to social insur- 
ance has become a problem. The author would not subordinate either to 
the other, but believes that the legal compulsion to co-ordinate the service 
of the two would attain excellent results. 

Competent personnel is important, but there is a great variety of 
positions, some of which may be classed as professional, while others are 
of a lower order. It does not follow that business men make good 
administrators of public welfare organizations. It is a defensible position 
to permit the heads of organizations working under a government to be 
in sympathy with the political views and policies of the party in power, 
but this defense does not apply to persons in lesser positions who merely 
carry out the orders and plans of their superiors. For them a civil service 
or merit system should be required. 

The “citizen participant” in the work of public welfare is important 
in many respects. Such participants need, on the one hand, to be educated 
themselves and, on the other, to help educate the public. The need of 
reporting to the public is being increasingly realized. There are various 
avenues through which reports can be given, and the utilization of these 
resources would greatly aid in the understanding of the service performed 
by an organization. G.B.M. 
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CHILDREN OF BONDAGE: The Personality Development of Negro Youth 
in the Urban South. By ALLIsoNn Davis and JoHN Dottarp. Prepared for 
the American Youth Commission: American Council of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1940, pp. xxviii+-299. 


This volume is one in a series of research studies (by several different 
authors) concurrently conducted in different sections of the United States 
by the American Youth Commission in an effort to see wherein Negro 
youth face distinctive problems in their development as individual person- 
alities. A limited number of Negro youth were intensively studied. Six 
or eight case studies were selected for presentation and discussion of 
Negro youth, of their personality development from a combined psycho- 
logical and cultural point of view. There follows a detailed analysis of 
the life experiences of “individuals born into special status in one impor- 
tant section of American society.” The authors are also concerned with 
the more general forces at work in training a child to participate in social 
life and with the forces operating in resocializing or reconditioning the 
habits of adults who had suffered a blight in their capacity to mature 
adequately. 

The book is exceptionally well written, although to the social scientist 
the cases may at times seem “sensational” and overly interpreted. In an 
attempt to motivate the reader to analyze the data himself, the authors 
present one case in verbatim interview form for practice in analysis of “a 
case for the reader to try.”” With few exceptions when the interviewer 
seems—through his very questions—to suggest the answers to his inter- 
viewees, he shows considerable insight into both the nature of the data to 
be secured and the methods of approaching interviewees. The whole is an 
excellent example of the content of a social case study and of the methods 
used to secure the case data on which the discussion of the book is based. 
Knowing “the thinking behind the data” presented, we can readily accept 
the validity, logic, and scientific approach to the authors’ subject. p.v.y. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DECENTRALIZATION. By D. B. Truman. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940, pp. v-+-211. 


Natural features, climatic conditions and soil peculiarities, types of 
agricultural and industrial specialization, transportation and communica- 
tion facilities, social organization and customs combine to produce natural 
regions in the United States. The problems of regionalism and decentral- 
ization are confronted at every level of government. This situation 
indicates the need for regional administration. The influence of tradition, 
the requirements of central control, the obstacle of local pressure group, 
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and the difficulties of co-ordinating decentralized units militate against 
the decentralization of administration on a regional basis. One must 
recognize that a decentralized system of political organization may make 
it difficult to maintain a nation-wide policy, and the cost of operation may 
be prohibitive in certain instances. Nevertheless, administrative decentral- 
ization would facilitate popular control and participation, promote the 
effective co-operation on all governmental levels of the region, eliminate 
some delays and red tape, and give an opportunity to improve the morale 
of a large section of civil service. The author uses the present organization 
of the Department of Agriculture as an example, describes the functions 
of the offices located in Chicago, indicates the favorable and unfavorable 
aspects of decentralization, and shows how greater co-ordination may be 
brought about, both within a selected group and between it and the other 
federal offices in the region. M.H.N. 


THE INTEGRATION OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. By Rosert C, ANGELL. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941, pp. viii-+-228. 


The author feels that the United States is not a well-integrated 
society. He proceeds to define the essentials of such integration, and then 
to indicate the ways in which the United States falls short. He makes 
suggestions for the development of a needed integration and morale. The 
old-fashioned neighborhood is gone and the local community as such has 
decayed. He thinks that our society is “characterized by group individual- 
ism” with each group struggling for itself and chiefly for itself alone. 
The increasing differentiation of groups tends toward the disintegration 
of the American society. Integration is judged in terms of existing com- 
mon values, which are usually expressed through institutions. A seven- 
fold classification of groups in the United States is advanced and then 
examined: (1) capitalist enterprises, (2) struggle groups, (3) govern- 
mental units, (4) benevolent groups, (5) families, (6) churches, and 
(7) clubs, associations, and co-operatives. 

The upshot of the analysis is that “our world is divided sharply in two 
—a business world where all is rational, impersonal, often exploitative, 
and a humanitarian world of kindly feeling and friendliness.”” The fact 
that many employers will give “to charities sums that they will not give 
to wages” is evidence of the schism. Another proof is found in the com- 
monplace statement that “breaking contracts and taking one’s medicine 
in the way of paying damages is just as right as fulfilling them.” More- 
over, “social classes live in different worlds.” To overcome disintegration 
in our nation the author urges that special steps be taken to maintain 
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“our present stock of common values and that procedures be undertaken” 
to foster understanding across class lines. The achievement of these goals 
is not easy. For example, how best may the nation proceed in “lessening 
disparities of property and income’’? To this part of his treatise the author 
gives little space, and yet it is the crux of the danger of disintegration. 
This timely analysis may well be supplemented by another on social 
planning that will meet the issues that Professor Cooley so well envisages. 
E.S.B. 


SOCIAL THEORY 


SOCIOLOGY. By Leorotp von Wiese. Edited and annotated by Franz H. 
Muetier. New York: Oskar Piest, New York, 1941, pp. xx+-126. 


Three articles have been brought together in an attempt to present a 
brief statement by Leopold von Wiese of his system of sociology. The 
second of the three essays is the most important for this purpose. Although 
the treatment is too brief, yet the editor refers the reader to von Wiese’s 
larger work on Systematic Sociology as adapted and amplified by Howard 
Becker. The present small volume serves as an interesting and enticing 
introduction to the larger treatise. 

According to von Wiese, sociology is an autonomous science of social 
relations or interhuman behavior. In brief, social relations are the results 
of social processes. In turn, social processes are the approaching and with- 
drawing phases of social life, or the associative and dissociative movements 
of interhuman behavior. A plurality of social relations constitutes social 
structures, which resist change and at the same time exercise a steadying 
influence. Social structures are (a) crowds, (b) groups, and (c) abstract 
collectivities such as the state, church, class. Groups are dyads, triads, 
medium-sized bodies, and larger ones. Social distance is the degree of as- 
sociation or dissociation at any given time. The processes of associating 
and dissociating are manifold. 

It is natural that in so small a compass questions will remain un- 
answered. For example: What is meant by saying that a social structure 
is a plurality of social relations (p. 41) ? In what sense is amalgamation 
(p. 59) used? Evidently, the meaning is different from that extensively 
used by many sociologists. How can there be distance between two dif- 
ferent phenomena, such as the corporate body and the individual social 
process (p. 67) ? However, these are minor points that need obscure for 
no one Dr. von Wiese’s able efforts in behalf of developing sociology as an 
autonomous social science. E.S.B. 
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THE SOCIAL ROLE OF THE MAN OF KNOWLEDGE. By FLoriun 
ZNANIECKI. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940, pp. 212. 


The sociology of knowledge—a term parallel to sociology of religion 
or sociology of art—is the theme of Professor Znaniecki’s book, which 
studies the rise of scholars whose only claim to social recognition is their 
devotion to the cultivation of knowledge far removed from practical 
affairs. Why are scientists not only tolerated by men of action but granted 
a social status and regarded as useful citizens by the communities in which 
they live? The author develops his thesis under four subtitles : “Sociology 
and the Theory of Knowledge”—a restatement of well-known sociologi- 
cal principles, ““Technologists and Sages,” “Schools and Scholars as 
Bearers of Absolute Truth,” and “The Explorer as Creator of New 
Knowledge”—a presentation of the author’s own point of view. 

The technological leader defines situations and makes plans for tech- 
nicians to execute, while the technological expert specializes in diagnosis. 
The first type of scientist is a trained mind who cultivates knowledge for 
the benefit of those who may use it in their daily tasks; the other type 
values knowledge entirely apart from its practical application. Another 
kind of social role emerges when the sage rationalizes and justifies the 
collective tendencies of his own class. The demand for sages increases 
with the rise of totalitarian orders that call upon all learned men to prove 
by scientific argument that their policies are right and those of their oppo- 
nents are wrong. In democracies also the masses feel the need of lesser 
sages who may tell them from the pulpit, the newspaper, the magazine, 
the radio broadcasting station what they would like to think about na- 
tional and world affairs. 

Religious scholars, who are members of sacred schools, and secular 
scholars likewise play important social roles. 

Every secular school of knowledge begins with an individual discovery. 
Then the discoverer of truth may be recognized as the founder of a 
school and may exercise great influence over his disciples, e.g., Aristotle, 
Pythagoras; Kant, Hegel; Hippocrates, Ptolemy, Copernicus; Galileo, 
Newton; Lavoissier, Linnaeus; Fechner, Freud. 

Other characteristic roles are those of the systematizer, the contributor, 
the fighter for truth, the eclectic, and the historian of knowledge, and 
finally the disseminator of knowledge. The author vigorously defends the 
type of training that the liberal arts college offers. If “practical’’ people 
had had their way, professional instruction would have remained in the 
stage of medieval apprenticeship. “If it has not, it is because all teaching 
has been in a steadily growing measure directed by secular scholars who 
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are convinced that knowledge, though not itself power, gives power be- 
cause and only because it is pure theory, an objective system of truths, and 
man must know reality truly in order to control it effectively.” 

The author also acclaims those scientists who do more in their social 
roles than their circles want or expect them to do. He does not conceal 
his admiration for explorers, like archaeologists and ethnologists, who 
intensively study early civilizations, inspired by the love of truth for its 
own sake. The real scientist “experiences aesthetic joy in contemplating 
every particular new phenomenon which his search discloses ; and this joy 
alternates with a deeply thrilling consciousness of the inexhaustible wealth 
of his domain, the innumerable mysteries it conceals, and the possibilities 
of new discoveries which it provides.” The scholar of a less scientific age 
vindicated the inner dignity of man, “asserting his ability to discover 
absolute truth by the unaided effort of his own reason.’”’ Cannot the 
present-day scientist-explorer, co-operating with other leaders in research, 
“create a super-human world of relative truths, infinite in potential 
wealth, admirable in its trend to perfection?” 

Anyone who has actually felt the “thrill” of discovery on the frontiers 
of knowledge will understand why the author is so refreshingly enthusi- 
astic. The Social Role of the Man of Knowledge, as a scholarly treatise, 
exemplifies the very type of research that Professor Znaniecki ably 


describes and analyzes. WILLIAM KIRK 
POMONA COLLEGE 


ELEVEN TWENTY-SIX: A DECADE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH. 
Edited by Lours WirtH. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940, 
pp. xv +498. 


The title of this volume refers to the address of the Social Science 
Research Building, which was dedicated in December, 1929, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In this building a decade later a meeting was held in 
order to review critically the achievements of members of the social 
science faculty of the university. The reader will find in this book a sym- 
posium of significant papers, the proceedings of the round tables, and a 
bibliography emanating from “1126” during the years 1929 to 1939 
which may serve as a social science yardstick of progress and activity in 
social science research and thinking. It is apparent that the existence of 
such a modern building devoted to social science research has encouraged 
intimate association among mature scholars “who otherwise might have 
had little more than a bowing acquaintance with one another.” In other 
words, the close physical and spatial proximity of these social thinkers 
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has augmented a socioacademic nearness among members of the social 
science faculty. An important group of scientific and professional periodi- 
cals has editorial and workshop offices in this edifice, among which are 
the following: Journal of Modern History, Ethics, Journal of Political 
Economy, Econometrica, American Journal of Sociology, and Social 
Service Review. It is not possible to review each article except to call the 
attention of sociologists to the following: “Urbanism” by Charles E. 
Merriam, “The Urban Society and Civilization” by Louis Wirth, and 
“Social Trends” by William Ogburn. 

After reviewing the papers and proceedings, one can but wish that 
every American university and college possessed such a building where 
self-criticism might be expressed freely. This book is a vivid expression of 
intrasocial science co-operation in the University of Chicago. 


EDWARD C. MCDONAGH 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


VOM GESCHICHTLICHEN SINN UND VOM SINN DER GESCHICHTE. 
By Frieprich Mernecke. Leipzig: Koehler and Amelang, 1939, pp. 120. 


Despite the suggestive and comprehensive title, this book is simply a 
collection of articles and essays unified mainly by the general conception 
and purpose of the author, one of Germany’s leading modern historians. 
The topics covered range from a survey of “History and the Present 
Time” and of “Classicism, Romanticism, and Historical Thinking in 
the Eighteenth Century” to specific treatments of Ranke, Droysen, and 
Schiller. The author’s style is rich in clarity and metaphor, and his 
analyses are illuminating and thoughtful. He appears interested in giving 
a larger philosophical and transcendental meaning to history, yet is 
keenly aware of the limitations of such an endeavor. For those who may 
wonder as to the precise meaning of the distinction implied in the title, 
let the author speak for himself: ““The sense of history in the whole of the 
universe is unknown to us. Conscience, as that within us most closely 
bound to God, shows us, as it were, only a golden boundary, within 
which it must lie. From this absolute sense of history we distinguish the 
sense which it can have for us.” (P. 22, reviewer’s translation) More- 
over, “only a true historical sense can hope, within the limits of human 
prejudice, to understand the sense of history.” (P. 5) The real sense 
of history as a whole must, therefore, remain a metaphysical secret; and 
our historical sense can hope at best to comprehend separate historical 
forms. JOSEPH B. FORD 
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SOCIOLOGY. By Emory S. Bocarpus. Revised edition. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1941, pp. xii+-567. 


This edition of Sociology has been thoroughly revised and enlarged 
(from 415 to 567 pages) in order to bring it up to date in factual data 
and in the use of recent and vital contributions of literature in the field of 
sociology. As has become traditional with the author’s approach for an 
introductory study of sociology, the social group is considered its main 
laboratory ; the social group provides the matrix for social processes and 
social change ; and the development of personality is discussed in terms of 
group background. 

While the general plan of the book is similar to that of its predecessor, 
certain chapters and subsections are presented in different sequence as an 
aid to the student, and many sections have been rewritten and extended. 
There are many new sections, including such topics as the regional area, 
industrial democracy, the co-operative movement, the automobile as a 
factor in the play group, radio publics, race friendliness cycle, social con- 
trol by art, the social security act, societal planning, and social work 
processes. 

The book emphasizes theory and discussion of a lasting rather than 
transitional nature, and here, as well as in its factual data, it is strictly 
up to date. In its revised form, teachers will find this text for their intro- 
ductory course even more teachable and satisfying, and students will gain 
in their daily application of the science of sociology. J-E.N. 


THE INVASION FROM MARS. By Haptey Cantri. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1940, pp. ix+-225. 


On October 30, 1938, an unusual thing happened. Orson Welles 
broadcast an adaptation of H. G. Wells’s imaginative novel, War of the 
Worlds, over the Columbia Broadcasting System from the Mercury 
Theatre in New York. Thousands of people listened and many were so 
frightened that they became panic stricken. Cantril and his associates 
investigated the effects of the broadcast by interviewing 135 people, of 
whom 100 were known to have been upset by the broadcast. The entire 
script of the broadcast and the questionnaire form used in interviewing 
are included in the book. The interviewers asked questions about when 
the persons who were interviewed started listening, how they happened 
to listen, with whom they listened, whether they listened to the end of 
the program, and whether or not they regarded the broadcast as a play. 
Those who knew that it was a play from the beginning were asked a set 
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of questions about their reaction to such a play, and those who believed 
that it was a news broadcast were asked another set of questions to ascer- 
tain how they felt about it and reacted to it. Personal data were included 
to use as a check-back for the interpretation of the answers given by the 
respondents. 

The bulk of the material presented consists of excerpts from interviews 
and the analysis of the reactions. The investigators were particularly 
anxious to find out why some of the people who believed the broadcast 
to be true became hysterical. Why did they pray, telephone neighbors and 
relatives, attempt to flee, drive at dangerous speed to get away from the 
region where the meteor was supposed to have landed, awaken sleeping 
children, and begin to cry and act in an excited manner? 

The investigators conclude that at least four psychological factors 
played a part in producing the extreme kind of reaction. Some possessed 
standards of judgment that adequately accounted for the event. Others 
lacked adequate standards of judgment to distinguish between reliable 
and unreliable sources of information. Still others lacked standards of 
judgment but felt that they needed means of interpreting the reports. 
And others had no standards of judgment and readily accepted the one 
provided by the broadcast. M.N.N. 


THE COURSE OF AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT. By Rate 
Henry Gasriet. New York: Ronald Press Company, 1940, pp. xii+-452. 


This is an intellectual history since 1815; and throughout, the author 
has given an enlightening and enjoyable commentary on the development 
of democracy in American life. With rare insight and ability as an inter- 
preter, he deals with the basic doctrines of American democratic faith 
and its background in Christianity and other philosophy. To represent 
only a part of the range of thought covered may be mentioned the contri- 
butions of Emerson and Thoreau, of James Fenimore Cooper and Her- 
man Melville, of Calhoun and Walt Whitman; of such critics and ideal- 
ists as William Graham Sumner, Frederick Jackson Turner and Henry 
Adams, Josiah Royce and William James; nor are overlooked the views 
of leading economists, such as Carey, List, Clark, Patten, and Veblen, or 
of jurists, such as Marshall, Story, or Holmes. Thus there is a well- 
rounded exposition of the religious, philosophical, economic, and political 
aspects of democracy through several periods of American thought. The 
book is unique and one that fundamental students of democracy cannot 
afford to miss. J-E.N. 
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PERSONALITY AND LIFE. By Lous P. Tuorre. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1941, pp. xiii-+-266. 


Dr. Thorpe’s new book is devoted expressly to an explanation of the 
“essential principles of sound personality development.” As such, it is a 
comprehensive and sound psychological text which because of its develop- 
ment becomes a really practical guide in personality development. Wisely, 
the author bases his program of personality building upon a social psycho- 
logical foundation, namely, that of rearing the personality structure upon 
a socially constructive philosophy of life. In other words, he notes that 
the successfully adjusted and balanced personality must be one which 
“has been able to develop a satisfactory balance” between the egoistic and 
social (selfless) motives. The basic needs of humans are three: (1) the 
need to maintain and further physical well-being by satisfying the stresses 
set up by hunger, thirst, excessive heat or cold, physical pain, fatigue, 
and the like; (2) the need for personal recognition, self-expression, 
realization of personal ambitions, and of being regarded as an individual 
of worth; (3) the need to nurture and care for other members of society 
by offering them recognition, sympathy, and generous service. 

An exceedingly helpful chapter is one devoted to an explanation of 
how persons can cultivate a personality which will be receptive to others. 
Basing his views on several studies made by other psychologists and on his 
own consultation experience, Dr. Thorpe reveals the importance of build- 
ing personal prestige upon the foundations of education, skills, and social- 
ized attitudes. The recognition of the value of the truly socialized per- 
sonality in which “socialized living and self-realization have joined 
hands” is one of the high lights of the author’s contributions in this splen- 
did psychological inquiry. M.J.V. 


THE DYNAMICS OF WAR AND REVOLUTION. By Lawrence Dennis. 
The Weekly Foreign Letter, New York, 1940, pp. 259. 


This book is privately published. The author explains that “it was 
printed, bound and ready the middle of May [1940] for publication by 
one of the country’s oldest and largest publishing houses.” But came “the 
battle of France and the fifth column hysteria in the United States [and] 
the publishers made a last minute decision not to publish the book.” 

A major trend of the entire volume is expressed by the author’s intro- 
ductory statement that “It would be fatuous to forecast in detail the 
eventual developments of this titanic struggle between capitalism and 
socialism or between liberal democracy and totalitarian, authoritarian 
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collectivism. But I am prepared to record definitely and stand on the pre- 
diction that capitalism is doomed and socialism will triumph.” (P. xvi) 

Mr. Dennis takes the view that the world is witnessing two great 
phenomena occurring simultaneously, viz., war and revolution. He states 
that present wars are more than mere struggles for boundaries; they are 
the result of a major social, political, and economic revolution. He states 
that “the revolution which, naturally, is most advanced in the Have-not 
countries and only incipient in the Have empires, the three great democ- 
racies, will spread over the territory of the Haves during the war, so 
that before its close, which may not be for a generation, the revolution 
will have emerged more or less into one great revolt of the Have-nots 
against the Haves.” (P. xvi) 

That the author does not have a very high regard for democracy is 
indicated by the statements that “the world is getting back to aristocratic 
rule by new elites because one of the necessary accompaniments of ma- 
turity in a democracy is an increasingly unintelligent and incompetent 
direction of public affairs” ; “Democracy works only while an aristocracy 
rules” (p. 131) ; “As long as Sovietism and New Dealism can rely on war 
they are secure in power unless and until they lose a war” (p. 138) ; and 
“the quickest and surest route to an American Fascism or Nazism is a 
war to end Nazism in Europe.” (P. 139) He refers to the war “for the 
selfish interests and phony idealism of Great Britain and international 
capitalism” and asserts that “American patriots of 1940 cannot check 
the follies of democracy on its last legs.” (P. 141) He predicts that the 
“second world war will destroy democracy and capitalism...” (P. 141) 

It may readily be seen that the implications of the author’s thesis play 
directly into the hands of Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese militarists. 
In fact, Mr. Dennis’ volume becomes a piece of very useful special plead- 
ing for these “leaders’’ who are striking at the heart of democracy and 
an ordered world. The castigation of democracy and the democratic proc- 
esses made in the book differs only in phraseology from that which has 
repeatedly come from the mouths of Der Fihrer and Il Duce. The easy 
manner in which Mr. Dennis plays with the expression “haves” and 
“have-nots” as applied to nations further would dignify the case of those 
who, under the respectable guise of such expressions, have ruthlessly 
trampled upon treaties, international law, and the sacred rights of small 
nations. To the reviewer it is not tenable to allow the taking of old- 
fashioned dictatorships and tyrannies to be dressed up with new slogans 
and superficial justification and presented to the world and to the Ameri- 
can people as “new forms of government” and as nations that have the 
right to go forth and take what they want with brute force. In such 
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chapters as “‘Necessities and Frustration,” “We Fight Because of Democ- 
racy’s Failure,” and “The Bloody Futility of Frustrating the Strong,” 
the author elaborates his thesis that the totalitarians are right and the 
democracies are wrong. He argues that power changes ethics and that it 
is futile to waste life in checking the strong. 

One may admit that mistakes have been made by the democracies. But 
allowing for any bias that may be in the mind of the author, the reviewer 
would offer the major criticism that Mr. Dennis’ treatment condemns 
democracy without allowing democracy to reform and adapt itself. The 
suggested alternatives of going socialist, fascist, totalitarian, or commun- 
istic are not at all the only ones presented to democracies where, short of 
revolution, the majority well may translate its government, economically 
and otherwise, into whatever pattern is desired. The author seems to 
misunderstand the rugged, flexible, evolutionary qualities of real democ- 
racy. J. EUGENE HARLEY 


SOCIAL ORDER. By Wacter L. and J. O'Connor. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1941, pp. vii-+-703. 


The authors of this text, dealing with contemporary social problems, 
have made a comparative study of “the fundamental tenets of Christianity 
with the most recent and most authoritative findings of sociological re- 
search.” The book is Catholic in point of view, each chapter prefaced by 
an excerpt from “A Statement of The Archbishops and Bishops of The 
Administrative Board of The National Catholic Welfare Conference,” 
which constitutes an appendix to the book. Social order, defined as “the 
harmonious functioning of the entire complex of social organizations in 
their interrelationships and interfunctioning so that each is integrated into 
an organic social structure, each part functioning according to its nature 
and purpose, each part in correct relationship with all other parts,” is 
considered in relation to “the goal of our democracy,” to social change, to 
our economic culture, to our societal culture, to social pathology. The 
main thesis of the book is to the effect that no solution can be found for 
the problems presented until social relationships are permeated by truly 
Christian principles, i.e., by social and commutative justice, by mutual 
aid, by co-operative endeavor. Government, capital, and labor should 
unite to secure the common good. No one faction should dominate our 
social and economic life. In positing their program the authors redirect 
attention to John A. Ryan’s Distributive Justice, to Leo’s Rerum No- 
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varum, and to Pius’ Quadragesimo Anno. The two encyclicals defend the 
right of private property, but private property for ail, not for the few. In 
the opinion of the authors there can be no security in our present society if 
the majority of the people do not possess sufficient private property to be 
independent of a wage income for even a short period of time. 

The book abounds with up-to-date factual material. Each chapter is 
appendaged by a bibliography, definitions of terms, and questions and 
projects for class use. Charts and graphical presentations are used exten- 
sively. The authors have done a scholarly piece of work in clear, under- 
standable terminology. MARGUERITE L. WALKER 


THE DUAL STATE. By Ernst FragNKkeLt. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1941, pp. xvi+-248. 


This book is a very significant contribution to the theory of dictator- 
ship. The first part deals with the legal system of the dual state: as a 
skilled jurist, the author describes the allocation and delimitation of 
jurisdictions under the totalitarian dictatorship, or what he terms the 
“prerogative state,” the step-by-step abolition of the rule of law in 
present-day Germany, and the actual method of operation of the preroga- 
tive state; next are described the legal functions of the “normative state,” 
which are permitted in so far as they do not hamper the dictatorship. The 
second part deals with the legal theory of the dual state, and the third 
part with its legal reality. Although the book is essentially one in the 
realm of legal philosophy, it exposes the narrow and selfish purposes of 
Nazi dictatorship, all of the author’s assertions being supported by cases 
and court decisions in Germany under the present regime. In the last 
chapter of the book he discusses the sociology of the dual state. J.E.N. 


CAPITALISM, THE CREATOR. By Cart Snyper. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1940, pp. xii+-473. 


The theme of the book is that “there is only one way, that any people, 
in all history, have ever risen from barbarism and poverty to affluence 
and culture, and that is by that concentrated and highly organized system 
of production and exchange which we call Capitalist . . .”” So reasons the 
author after having spent eighteen years in studying the economic foun- 
dations of modern industrial society. Capitalism flourishes because of the 
unique capabilities of the gifted few who invent, who manage supremely 
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well, who organize magnificently. Mr. Snyder claims that wealth is due 
not to labor’s effort but “directly to the product of machines,” and the 
accumulation of surplus capital is largely the work of the great modern 
corporation. Only under this system have nations become great. 

The book is indeed a eulogy of capitalism and capitalistic effort. Capi- 
talism abolished slavery, freed the masses from long hours of toil, pro- 
vided the money for vast educational efforts, and contributed to the ad- 
vancement of science. The enmities and struggles which have seemingly 
been a part of the system are in reality due to the combative impulses of 
human beings. But now, with the advance of statistical science and the 
ability to chart and plan for the future, the economists of the future will 
be able to pilot and guide a social policy that will bring abundance for all 
and remove all fears about insecurity. 

Such in brief is the optimistic outlook which the author bestows upon 
his readers. Many will find it difficult to believe the statement that sur- 
plus wealth has been utilized for the general good, despite the so-called 
evidences of prosperity which are pointed out. Too many exceptionally 
incapable have profited and too many exceptionally capable have lost out 
through the possession of a socialized conscience. The book is very well 
written and challenging in many respects; its speculative theory, on the 
other hand, is sometimes doubtful. M.J.V. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN GENERAL EDUCATION. A Report of the 
Committee on the Function of the Social Studies in General Education. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940, pp. xv-+-401. 


The times are propitious for the social studies in the schools. Never 
before has the challenge been so marked in the United States for educators 
to enable their students to become well trained and educated for demo- 
cratic life. And so this Report of the Committee on the Function of the 
Social Studies undertook the admirable task of investigating the problems 
suggested by such questions as: What kind of men and women are needed 
if democracy is to be made secure? What sort of educational expe- 
riences will serve most effectively in helping adolescents to move steadily 
in the direction of becoming such men and women? No easy solutions 
could possibly be forthcoming from such problems. We are living today 
in a world confronted by perilous adventure in experimentation of every 
sort, in a world in which values may change over night, in a world in 
which faith in things spiritual has been lost by many. Democracy as a way 
of life has even been marked as effete and useless by some of those who 
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have profited through this way of life in the past. In pursuing its study, 
the Committee wisely undertook first to make inquiries into the nature of 
adolescence and then into various aspects of social situations in the Ameri- 
can culture pattern. Out of its investigation certain conclusions have been 
presented, and among these are found criteria for selecting and utilizing 
materials for developing the social studies in a functional way. Such 
things as democratic class-worn procedures, emphasis upon co-operative 
methods of accomplishing tasks, utility of a wealth of illustrative mate- 
rial, and the inculcation of self-dependency in locating accurate informa- 
tion and social data are suggested. M.J.V. 


THE OLD DEAL AND THE NEW. By Cuarues A. Bearp and Georce H. E. 
SmitH. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940, pp. 294. 


Against a groundwork of Old Deal history the authors analyze the 
development of New Deal practices. They use the descriptive and his- 
torical methods in treating recent economic and political problems. They 
maintain an impersonal attitude and marked restraint, and yet they 
make pertinent evaluations. The Old Deal, with its emphasis on business 
activities as free as possible from government control, is considered quite 
inadequate for meeting new and intricate human problems. The New 
Deal is portrayed as a series of procedures, not very well thought out for 
the most part, but representing serious attempts to meet new problems. 
The New Deal is described as originating, not in socialism, but in efforts 
that essentially will give new life and vision to capitalism, that is, to a 
modified capitalism. The analysis of the plight cf the farmer in the United 
States under the Old Deal is unusually well done. The work of the 
Farm Security Administration is judged to represent a far-reaching and 
carefully thought-out program of rural rehabilitation. However, the au- 
thors accept its work as an expression of the economics of scarcity without 
seriously taking up the faults of such an economy. The relief and 
security aspects of the New Deal are carefully analyzed, and their con- 
nections with a spending program are deplored. An interesting chapter is 
given to the New Deal’s foreign policies. While the New Deal is viewed 
favorably because of its humanitarian grasp, yet its success has occurred 
only on the basis of enormous spending. But the spending cannot go on 
forever; we cannot go back to the Old Deal and ultimately avoid vio- 
lence; hence a new New Deal is needed, one that puts human values 
ahead of material ones and yet will balance the budget and reduce the 
debt. E.S.B. 
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THE IMPASSE OF DEMOCRACY. By Ernest S. GrirritH. New York: 
Harrison-Hilton Books, Inc., 1939, pp. 380. 


Surprising is the range of subject material in this book, and the author 
has submitted a testimonial to his breadth and depth of scholarship. Be- 
fore discussing the modern government in action, he presents fundamental 
concepts necessary for the analysis: the world setting, human nature and 
its drives for social change, the influence of technology, a criticism of 
Marxian theory, the historical perspective. The legislative, executive, and 
judicial aspects of modern government in action and the trends for 
change, the nature of bureaucracy, the need for new leadership, citizen 
participation in government, a comparison of the United States and Great 
Britain as social service states, and the threat of fascism against democrat- 
ic institutions indicate the scope of the second part. Here the chapters on 
the future of foreign trade and on the cause and cure of war are also signi- 
ficant. The third part of the book is a synthesis and conclusion. The au- 
thor suggests a reconciliation of democracy and integralism in political 
and economic life. He suggests further that “democracy will probably 
need the aid of Christianity to survive, for a supporting ideology is essen- 
tial that emphasizes the sacredness of personality.” J-E.N. 


HOAXES. By Curtis D. MacDoucaLt. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1940, pp. viii-+-336. 


Entertaining as well as enlightening, this book entitled Hoaxes ‘is a 
report on human credulity. Just how gullible many persons are, how they 
feed on shadow instead of substance, and how implicitly they will follow 
illusions are all nicely related by the author. The book has a significant 
importance when it is realized just how much public opinion is formed 
on the fancifu! instead of on the factual. The hoax, or “the deliberately 
concocted untruth” masquerading as truth, has been utilized with telling 
effects for centuries. Mr. MacDougall first makes an inquiry into the 
problem of why people tend to accept the hoax. Indifference to the actu- 
ality, ignorance and superstition, suggestion, and prestige are factors. The 
incentives to believe are related definitely to such things as financial gain, 
vanity, promotion of causes, prejudices, chauvinism, and thirst for thrills. 
The author demonstrates by means of many illustrative incidents how 
easy it is for swindlers, imposters, and fakers of every description to ease 
their way into public confidence by convincing persons that wealth or 
health may be obtained in certain ways, and that their race, political party, 
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or church is superior. In the second portion of the book, the successes of 
hoaxers in various fields are recounted. Religious, scientific, literary, 
journalistic, and public relations hoaxes are exposed, and the tales told 
about them make for fascinating reading. Notwithstanding the humor all 
this involves, there is a note of seriousness sounded when reflection enters. 
‘Many of these purposeful deceptions have destroyed good people and 
valuable governments, and many of them have actually led to disastrous 
events for whole races. One may both laugh and weep at the disclosures 
made about human stupidity and the belief in the lie. M.J.V. 


RACES AND CULTURE 


ABORIGINAL WOMAN, SACRED AND PROFANE. By Puy.ius M. 
Kaserry. Philadelphia: The Blakiston Company, 1939, pp. 278. 


The aborigines of Australia have been source material for many books 
by explorers, missionaries, government officials, and sociologists. In fact, 
after the classic studies of Spencer and Gillen and of Malinowske, little 
else seemed left to be said. But the author has found more to say, and in 
her Aboriginal Woman, Sacred and Profane she has made a substantial 
contribution to knowledge of primitive man. This she has done by enter- 
ing, as only a woman could have done, that little-explored sector of the 
field, the life of the woman and the child. 

For many months the writer lived among the tribes in northwest Aus- 
tralia, speaking their language, going with the women as they went food 
gathering with their digging sticks, and even attending their secret cor- 
roborees. From these experiences she brought, first, a more intimate and 
complex picture of the daily activities of women and children of these 
tribes than has yet been presented and, second, a new interpretation of the 
role of woman. In this new revelation of the significant part which 
woman plays, her work clears away a popular misconception. Previous 
writers had pictured primitive woman as a miserable subordinate of the 
man, and with little or no part in the ceremonial or, as Durkheim calls 
them, the sacred phases of life. The writer, on the contrary, has found her 
to be far different from the abject, unhappy being that has been imagined. 
She shows her enjoying well-established rights and participating in her 
own activities with a clearly defined division of labor. The aboriginal 
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woman’s status and value to man are clearly recognized in the complex 
marriage customs, and she has a very definite part in ceremonial life 
including ceremonies in which only the women participate. On the whole, 
the book through its new light and emphases rounds out the incomplete 
pictures previously given of primitive society in Australia. 

JOHN B. GRIFFING 


LEGENDS OF HAWAII. By Papraic Cotum. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, pp. xv-+-220. 


This represents the compilation of nineteen typical and fascinating 
Polynesian legends into a book in simple English, “primarily for the chil- 
dren of the Hawaiian Islands.” All but two of the charming stories retold 
here from Island folklore “are Hawaiian in the sense that they were given 
shape on the Hawaiian Islands.” The other two are from elsewhere in 
Polynesia. The author captures much of the spirit of the Polynesian 
storyteller in his lines. The characters in the legends are mostly demigods ; 
and the forces at work supernatural, although some hark back to actual 
events, in one case a historic volcanic eruption. The tales show the Ha- 
waiian people to be poetic, imaginative, and somewhat superstitious. The 
chief difficulty of the book lies in its aim to attract youthful Island 
readers, while at the same time confining itself, except for proper names, 
to the English language. Many simple Hawaiian words are in common 
usage in the Islands, and failure to use them in a book on Hawaiian lore 
marks the author as a “mainlander” and takes some of the punch out of an 
otherwise splendid book. GERALD A. ESTEP 


NORWEGIAN MIGRATION TO AMERICA. The American Transition. By 
Theodore C. Blegen. Northfield, Minnesota: The Norwegian-American 
Historical Association, 1940, pp. xii+-655. 


This is another significant contribution to American historical study. 
The problems of the immigrant may be appreciated from the descriptions 
of the ocean journey, the privations endured, the housing and living con- 
ditions, health, et cetera. The cultural transition led to a dual personality 
for the immigrant as he straddled two cultures—the old and the new. 
Such transition is reflected in the language, the speech becoming a com- 
bination of Norwegian and American; also in the changes experienced 
in religion, clothing, and food. An interesting chapter deals with pioneer 
folkways, the observance of holidays, weddings, funerals, the method of 
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play, and the church life. Their growth in community enterprise is shown 
in their support of the common school, and another want is supplied 
through the rise of Norwegian newspapers and journals. Under the title 
“People in Dispersion,” the author deals particularly well with the extent 
and effect of Norwegian migration on both America and Norway, and 
in the following chapter (XVI) the changing frontiers of the immigrants 
are outlined. Thus new settlements of Norwegians appear in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, the Dakotas, Washington, Ore- 
gon; and there are not a few miners in Idaho, Montana, and California. 
Owing to their interest in higher education, the Norwegians have founded 
several colleges and seminaries; and, culturally, they have made their 
mark in journalism, literature, music, and sports. The book is excellent 
as descriptive history of an immigrant people. J-E.N. 


THE SOUTHERN POOR WHITE FROM LUBBERLAND TO TOBACCO 
ROAD. By McIiwaine. Norman, Oklahoma: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1939, pp. xxv +267. 


This is a highly interesting account of the rural poor whites of the 
South with some fascinating references to their treatment in the literary 
works of various periods. Who are the poor whites of the South, the 
Quackers, the “sand-hillers,” the Cajuns, the “pineywoods tackies” ? They 
are principally the descendants of indentured servants shipped to the colo- 
nies by England, of convicts and wage workers on contract, and of a 
good many immigrants who were poured into a framework in which they 
found the living conditions of the frontier settlement, or the plantation 
with its background of slavery. The southern climate and the ease with 
which food could be secured from the land at first had a share in making 
them lazy and shiftless. Labor monopoly on the plantation was another 
factor. The Negro slaves had to do the work, and that placed the stigma 
of slavery on toil. “Work like a nigger” became anathema. So the south- 
ern poor whites have become a class set apart. 

The “literary discovery” of the poor white was made by William Byrd 
in his account of his adventures in surveying the boundary line between 
Virginia and North Carolina in 1728. In his book, entitled History of 
the Dividing Line, the poor whites are called “fubbers” and are described 
as being lazy, irreligious, filthy, and diseased. Nearly a hundred years 
passed, states the author, before any other writer saw the poor white and 
his life as material for literature. In 1834 William Saruthers wrote a 
novel called The Kentuckian in New York, which contained many ac- 
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curate pictures of the life led by the poor whites. Many other writers and 
novelists gradually found these people, and from their accounts details 
of the adventures, romances, comedies, and tragedies in their lives are 
revealed. 

The author has divided the literary history of the poor whites from 
1728 to 1932 into four periods: (1) the Colonial Era, (2) from 1800 to 
the Civil War, (3) from 1870 to 1900, and (4) from 1900 to 1932. 
During the last period such novelists as Ellen Glasgow, Marjorie 
Rawlings, Harold Williamson, William Faulkner, Edith Kelley, and 
Erskine Caldwell dealt with the subject of the poor white and made him 
almost a vogue in literature. A fine piece of work has been done in this 
book, which reveals just how much the review of the literature of a people 
can reconstruct the historical and cultural significance of its times. 

M.J.V. 


DRUMS AND SHADOWS. Survival Studies Among the Georgia Coastal Ne- 
groes. By the Savannah Unit of the Georgia Writers’ Project, Works 
Progress Administration. Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1940, 
pp. xx +274. 


Carefully recorded interviews with more than one hundred aged 
Negroes along the Georgia coast constitute the major portion of this 
study. The purpose is “to present the customs and beliefs of what is left 
of a generation closely linked to its native African origin.” The investi- 
gators have made no attempt “to give a cross section of the Negro scene 
as a whole, but only that part of it which would seem to indicate the sur- 
vival elements.” Among the subjects discussed are: belief in conjure, root 
doctors, magic charms, spirits, witches, the use of native drums, funeral 
customs, wakes, African words and stories, and other elements of culture 
which might be traced directly or indirectly to an African origin. 

The interviews, most of which are quoted directly, make fascinating 
reading, revealing customs and beliefs startling to the reader unfamiliar 
with the older generation of Southern Negroes. The writers are to be 
commended for their excellent transcription of the difficult coastal Negro 
dialect. A valuable appendix describes numerous West African culture 
patterns which parallel those revealed among the Georgia Negroes. Al- 
though the writers do not attempt to argue the controversial question of 
the existence of a persisting African cultural heritage in America, the 
data they have gathered make a worth-while contribution to our knowl- 
edge of this sbject. JAMES E. CRIMI 
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the peoples of Europe is strikingly pictured by Mrs. Dickenson, escaping 
with her blinded husband and little ten-year-old daughter to America. 
Even the prospects of a free America cannot seem to make up for the loss 
of her bombed home and dead son. They have no place to go to except the 
farm of her husband’s parents. “Will we become farmers? A blind scholar 
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M.J.V. 


